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President Favors Increased Aid to Migrants From Europe 


Following are the texts of an identical letter 
which the President sent on April 22 to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, President of the Senate, and Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, recommending the enactment of emer- 
gency immigration legislation for the special ad- 
mission of European immigrants; a letter dated 
March 18 from Queen Juliana of the Netherlands 
to the President and his reply, dated April 4, re- 
garding the problem of aid to refugees; and a let- 
ter from the President dated April 11 to Hugh 
Gibson, Director of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Migration from Europe, regarding an 
international program to aid migrants. 


LETTER TO CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS 
White House press release dated April 22 


We are all aware of the tragic developments of 
the past several years which have left countless 
thousands of individuals homeless refugees in the 
heart of Europe. In recent months, the number 
of refugees has been increased by the steady flow 
of escapees who have braved death to escape from 
behind the Iron Curtain. These refugees and 
escapees searching desperately for freedom look 
to the free world for haven. 

In addition, the problem of population pres- 
sures continues to be a source of urgent concern 
in several friendly countries in Europe. 

It is imperative that we join with the other 
nations in helping to find a solution to these grave 
questions. These refugees, escapees, and dis- 
tressed peoples now constitute an economic and 
political threat of constantly growing magnitude. 
They look to traditional American humanitarian 
concern for the oppressed. International political 
considerations are also factors which are involved. 
We should take reasonable steps to help these 
people to the extent that we share the obligation 
of the free world. 

Therefore, after consideration of all the points 
of view which have been presented, I recommend, 
within the framework of the immigration laws, 
the enactment of emergency immigration legisla- 
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tion for the special admission of 120,000 immi- 
grants per year for the next two years. 

In order to help resolve this current immigra- 
tion and refugee problem in the tradition of our 
American policy, I urge that the Congress give 
this recommendation its earliest consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sseNHOWER 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE 
PRESIDENT AND QUEEN JULIANA 


White House press release dated April 23 


Apri 4, 1953 


My Dear QUEEN JULIANA: 

Prince Bernhard has given me your letter of 
March 18, 1953 and an accompanying memoran- 
dum? concerning the plight of refugees through- 
out the world. Your preoccupation with the 
challenge which refugees present to the free world 
at a time when your own country and people are 
facing so nobly the burdens of over-crowding and 
the disastrous effects of the recent floods, demon- 
strates again the compassion which Your Majesty 
has always shown for those in distress beyond her 
own borders. Isharethisconcern with you. The 
United States Government stands ready at any 
time to consider constructive international meas- 
ures to alleviate the problems presented so sympa- 
thetically in your letter and memorandum. 

The refugees in Germany constitute a substan- 
tial proportion of the German population. The 
United States Government, in planning economic 
measures of assistance with the authorities of the 
German Federal Republic, has always taken the 
refugees into account. Along with the indigenous 
population, they have in large part contributed to 
and benefited from the rising level of the German 
economy. The achievement of economic balance 
and the expansion of employment opportunities 
in Germany have been primary aiden of 
United States measures of. assistance to the Ger- 
man economy. The United States Government 
will persist in these efforts in collaboration with 


* The memorandum is not printed here. 
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the German Federal authorities. This collabora- 
tion has been particularly close and continuous in 
recent months since the flow of refugees into Berlin 
has increased. 

Your letter points out that emigration may also 
om a role in relieving population pressures in 

ermany and other countries whose governments 
also provide asylum for refugees. To provide 
opportunities for decent livelihood in countries of 
immigration for migrants and refugees, the United 
States Government has given active support to 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. At its forthcoming session in Geneva, 
the Migration Committee will give further atten- 
tion to ways and means of expanding oppor- 
tunities for emigration overseas. 

The United States Government, under its 
Escapee Program, is also providing assistance in 
assimilation and resettlement for those who are 
currently fleeing from Eastern European countries 
into Germany, Trieste, Austria, Turkey, Italy and 
Greece. This assistance is supplementary to that 
provided by these countries of first po tn and 
the voluntary agencies which provide the essen- 
tial human sl in their services to refugees. 

Present efforts to re-establish refugees either 
through integration in their present countries of 
residence or emigration, should be intensified. 
I am confident that the free world will respond 
to meet the —— which the refugees present 
not only because they are human beings whose 
dignity and self-respect are at stake, but because 
they desire with us to play their part in achieving 
peace and order in the world. 

With expressions of great respect and warm 
personal esteem, 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 





Marc 18, 1953 


My Dear Mr. Present, 

The people of the United States have magnifi- 
cently shown their warmhearted sympathy for 
those in our country who through the flood lost 
their homes and are in great distress. American 
help came pouring into our stricken land. Help 
came indeed, from all over the world, to relieve 
us in our dire need. With profound gratitude in 
our hearts we see the problem of our homeless 
solved on a world basis by one spontaneous move 
of generosity from peoples and governments alike. 
This generous support has been of great material, 
and also of immeasurable moral help to us. 

Sympathy for the victims of distress is well 
known to be a great American tradition. I feel 
justified, therefore, to ask for your warm attention 
to the problem of those who became homeless by 
persecution : the refugees of the entire world. 

I appeal to you for personally taking the lead in 
solving this ever increasing world problem on a 
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world basis. I strongly feel that this problem is 
one of the most dangerous and tragic elements 
in an uncertain future. 

I am aware that in the past year, through inter- 
national effort generously supported by the United 
States Government, a great many refugees have 
found a new home, but the problem is still far from 
solved. Thousands of new refugees, mostly in 
circumstances of great distress and often in a state 
of mental despair, are in need of our help. 

There are still over 400,000 refugees living in 
camps in Europe. Tens of thousands of refugees 
are fleeing from the Eastern Zone of German 
into West Berlin. There are still many thousands 
of refugees elsewhere in the world. A concerted 
international action is therefore indicated. 

The problem of the refugees can only be solved 
if they are given opportunities to resettle in new 
countries, or if they are assimilated in their coun- 
tries of present residence. 

Mass resettlement schemes, however, are seri- 
ously hampered at the present time, because in 
various countries of immigration refugees are not 
given enough economic opportunities. Moreover, 
in certain European countries, like ~~ own, the 
pressure of surplus population leaves little room 
for absorbing them. 

Unless legislation in the countries of immigra- 
tion specifically permits the entry of refugees and 
their families, including those in destitute circum- 
stances, it is to be feared only very small numbers 
of refugees will get a chance to emigrate. 

A new approach is necessary, therefore, which 
opens large opportunities for immigration and 
also creates the necessary economic conditions per- 
a the assimilation of refugees in the coun- 
tries of their present. residence. 

Efforts to stimulate this assimilation are at the 
present time being made in several countries, in 
particular through the operation of an important 
grant from an American foundation, in close co- 
operation between the Governments concerned 
and the Voluntary Agencies working on behalf 
of the refugees. However, private agencies do 
not dispose of the necessary resources. Govern- 
mental action will be necessary to open credit 
facilities for all those refugees who are only too 
willing to support and house themselves if they 
are given the initial opportunity to regain their 
independence. 

These aspects should receive due attention when- 
ever plans are made to promote the economic de- 
velopment and stability of the world. Neglecting 
them means that tens of thousands of refugees 
are condemned to live in camps without any hope 
for the future for many more years. Such a 
tragedy, if it were to occur, would destroy the 
faith in the privileges of freedom not only of the 
refugees themselves, but also of their kinsmen 
whom they have left behind. 

Discontentment, frustration and even despair is 
felt by millions of uprooted people, dislocated all 
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over the world. The free world cannot tolerate 
so much suffering in its midst without having to 
suffer itself. 

To preserve their human dignity and restore 
their self-respect, the right psychological and 
spiritual approach is of overriding importance. 
How could refugees ever trust free society if it 
shows interest only for trained muscles or brains 
but lacks respect for the higher values of life; if 
it looks at refugees only as labor potential, and 
refuses those who cannot work; if it separates 
them from their families? 

It is my conviction that the refugee problem 
should be tackled in the shortest possible time in 
its entirety. 

The Netherlands will be glad to cooperate in 
any planning and, within the practical limits of 
its capacities, in any constructive effort to arrive 
at results. 

Although I fully understand the multitude and 
magnitude of the problems confronting you, I had 
to lay this matter of ever-growing importance 
before you, conscious of the responsibility of all 
for all, a responsibility which in the plight of the 
Netherlands the entire world has accepted and 
lived up to in such an impressive way. In all 
humility we saw the lesson of loving one’s neigh- 
bor being observed in a world otherwise so deeply 
disturbed by international strife. 

I am confident you will find the right approach 
to this problem. May it be given you to solve it. 
Thus world peace will gain. 

Yours sincerely, 
JULIANA 


LETTER TO MIGRATION COMMITTEE 


Aprin 11, 1953 


Dear Mr. Gipson: 

Recalling your recent conference with me at the 
White House at which you so ably set forth the 
gravity and extent of population pressures in 
certain countries in Europe and the additional 
burdens assumed by many of these countries in 
the reception of new refugees from Eastern 
Europe, I welcome the opportunity afforded by 
the Fifth Session of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration to respond to your 
presentation on behalf of the Committee. 

I am fully aware of the need for international 
action and collaboration in developing opportuni- 
ties in many countries of the world for those in 
Europe who desire to emigrate. By emigration 
they may achieve self-dependence through useful 
employment and live with their families in dignity 
and self-respect doing their part to contribute to 
peace and order in the world. The Migration 
Committee, organized in Brussels in 1951, has 
taken important initial steps to facilitate the 
movement of migrants and refugees from Europe. 
The United States Government notes with satis- 
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faction not only the financial support which the 
member governments have given to the Commit- 
tee, but the manner in which these governments 
have assisted by receiving migrants and refugees. 
You stated that the results to date have been 
modest. I believe that greater achievement is 
ossible and will depend upon sound and modest 
eginnings. The task before the Committee calls 
for intensive effort and resourcefulness in finding 
step-by-step the best ways and means of develop- 
ing and applying available international resources 
in assistance to the emigration and immigration 
countries in resolving their mutual problems. 
The United States Government fully supports the 
efforts which the Committee is making to assist 
those in Europe seeking opportunities for a liveli- 
hood in other countries which are in a position to 
receive them. The problems which face the Com- 
mittee are under constant examination by the 
competent agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment and, as the work of the Committee develops, 
consideration will be given to the manner in which 
the United States, in concert with other govern- 
ments, can most helpfully assist the Committee 
in its further efforts. 
I wish the Committee every success in its de- 
liberations at the Fifth Session. 
Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1isenHOWER 


The Honorable Hucu Grsson 
Director, Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration 
63 rue des Paquis 
Geneva, Switzerland 


U.S. Expresses Sympathy 
for People of Laos 


At a news conference on April 17 Michael J. 
McDermott, Special Assistant jor Press Relations, 
made the following statement: 


The Royal Government of Laos has issued a 
statement drawing attention to the attack upon the 
territory of the Kingdom by Viet Minh troops and 
stating the determination of the Government, the 
army, and the people of Laos with the aid of 
French Union troops to resist this aggression. 

The Government of the United States is follow- 
ing developments with the closest attention. It 
expresses its sympathy with the people of Laos 
in their present emergency and its fervent wishes 
to them, to their troops, and to those of the French 
Union in their efforts to resist and turn back the 
invaders. The United States will continue to pro- 
vide and will study ways and means of making 
more effective its assistance to the Associated 
States of Indochina and to France in the struggle 
to destroy Communist aggression in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Vietnam. 
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The Visa Function Under the Immigration and Nationality Act 


by Frank L. Auerbach* 


Press release 193 dated April 15 


I am glad to be here today and to review with 
you some of the more important changes the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act has brought about 
in relation to the visa function of the Department 
of State. 

The new law, commonly referred to as the 
McCarran-Walter Act, became effective on Decem- 
ber 24, 1952, and thus has been in operation for less 
than 4 months, a rather brief period to assess its 
effect in any thorough fashion. But compared 
with the old law, the new act has brought about 
certain changes in our immigration laws and con- 
sequently in implementing regulations, the effect 
of which can already clearly be recognized in the 
day-by-day operations. I should like to discuss 
with you some of these changes. 

One of the most important changes, if not the 
most important change brought about by the new 
law, is that it eliminates racial discrimination 
from naturalization and makes aliens of all races 
— for immigration into the United States. 

efore the new act became operative on Decem- 
ber 24, 1952, the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, provided for the so-called Asiatic barred 
zone, natives of which, with few exceptions, could 
not come to the United States as immigrants. In 
addition the Immigration Act of 1924 made in- 
eligible for immigration all persons who under 
our nationality laws were barred from naturali- 
zation. These provisions of the 1924 act made 
ineligible for immigration, among others, natives 
of Korea and Japan. In recent years this resulted 
in many unfortunate situations, particularly in 
the case of American servicemen who married 


* Address made at New York City before the Federal 
Bar Association of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut on Apr. 16. Mr. Auerbach is a foreign affairs 
officer in the Visa Office. For an article entitled “Visa 
Work of the Department of State and the Foreign Serv- 
ice,” see BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, p. 195, and Feb. 9, 1953, 
) may (also available as Department of State publication 
4980). 
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Japanese or Korean girls only to discover that 
under the then applicable immigration laws they 
could not bring their wives into the United States. 

In providing for the immigration of persons 
of Asian ancestry the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act follows, generally speaking, the pattern 
set up in 1943 when the Congress upon the urging 
of President Roosevelt repealed the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act and set up a quota for Chinese persons, 
Different from the case of other immigrants 
whose quota is determined by place of birth, the 
law provided in the case of Chinese persons that 
ancestry rather than place of birth was to be the 
determining factor in establishing an alien’s quota. 
A similar formula was followed in 1946 when 
Congress set up a quota for East Indians. 

As stated already, the new law follows in gen- 
eral the formula of the 1943 act as to the determi- 
nation of quota chargeability of Asian peoples 
with some very significant liberalizing exceptions, 
Under the old law the East Indian husband, wife, 
or child and the Chinese husband and child of an 
American citizen could enter the United States 
only as quota immigrants, which mostly meant 
many years of waiting due to the smallness of and 
the heavy demand on these quotas. The new law 
accords nonquota status to any child, wife, and 
husband of an American citizen, regardless of 
their ancestry or race. 

The salutory effect of this liberalization can be 
observed in the day-by-day work in the Visa Office 
of the Department of State. 


Quota Chargeability of Asian Immigrants 


The quota chargeability of an Asian immigrant 
who is not entitled to nonquota status is de- 
termined by his place of birth if he is born within 
the so-called Asia-Pacific Triangle, covering 
roughly all Asian countries from India to Japan 
and all Pacific Islands north of Australia and New 
Zealand. In other words, a Japanese person born 
in Korea is chargeable to the Korean quota while 
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an East Indian born in Japan is chargeable to 
the Japanese quota. If an immigrant who is 
attributable by as much as one-half of his an- 
cestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the 
Asia-Pacific Triangle is born outside of the Tri- 
angle his quota is determined by his ancestry 
rather than by his place of birth. Due to specific 
statutory provisions Chinese persons who are 
quota immigrants are always chargeable to the 
Chinese quota regardless of whether they are born 
within or without the Asia-Pacific Triangle. 

Apart from the provisions relating to the immi- 
gration of Asian peoples the national origins sys- 
tem in allocating immigration quotas has by and 
large been continued in the new act from the 
Immigration Act of 1924. 

A new provision in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act places a ceiling of 100 on the number 
of quota visas which may be issued to natives of 
colonies and dependencies who are chargeable to 
the quota of the governing country. For example, 
natives of Malta, Hong Kong, Bermuda, or Trini- 
dad who are chargeable to the quota of Great 
Britain may not be issued in any one year more 
than 100 visas each of the total quota of Great 
Britain. This new provision has particular sig- 
nificance in the Portuguese and Spanish quotas 
where the colonies may absorb all of the mother 
country’s quota. 

In order to facilitate the administration of this 
provision of the law the Department of State has 
established by regulation so-called subquotas of 
100 each. The term subquota designates that 
portion of the quota of a governing country which 
may be made available, subject to a limitation of 
100 annually, to quota immigrants born in any 
colony or other component or dependent areas 
overseas from the governing country. Charge- 
able to such subquotas is, as a rule, any quota im- 
migrant born in a colony, component, or dependent 
area. The Department has determined that there 
are at present a total of 78 subquotas of 8 coun- 
tries: the quota for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland has 44 subquotas; France 16 subquotas; 
Portugal 8 subquotas; Spain and the Netherlands 
3 subquotas each; India 2 subquotas; and Belgium 
and Denmark 1 subquota each. Nine of the 44 
subquotas of Great Britain are allocated to British 
colonies and dependent areas in the Western Hem- 
isphere. They are the Bahamas, Barbados, Ber- 
muda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Ja- 
maica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, and Windward 
Islands. 


Change in Preference Quotas 


Another significant change brought about by 
the new law is the system of preferences within 
quotas. Under the old law the first 50 percent of 
a quota was available to parents, and to husbands 
by marriage since January 1, 1948, of American 
citizens and, in the case of quotas over 300, to 
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so-called skilled agriculturists. The next 50 per- 
cent of the quota was available to the wives and 
children of permanent resident aliens. Those 
portions of a quota not used by either preference 
group were available to all other immigrants some- 
times referred to as new seed immigrants because 
they had no close ties in the United States. 

Under the new law relative preferences have 
been expanded and in addition a system of selec- 
tive immigration has been introduced. The first 
50 percent of each quota is first available to so- 
called skilled aliens whose services are needed 
urgently in the United States because of their high 
education, technical training, specialized experi- 
ence, or exceptional ability. The next 30 percent 
of each quota is available to parents of American 
citizens and the remaining 20 percent to spouses 
and children of aliens lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence. 

Any portion not used by any of these three pref- 
erence groups is first available to aliens in any of 
the other preference groups and if not required by 
them becomes available to nonpreference quota 
immigrants. Twenty-five percent of this portion 
of the quota not used by the first three preference 
groups, however, is made available to a so-called 
fourth preference quota group consisting of 
brothers and sisters of American citizens, and to 
the sons and daughters of American citizens who 
do not qualify for nonquota status because they 
are married or over 21 years of age. 

Up to this time the number of aliens who have 
been found qualified for the so-called first prefer- 
ence quota has been rather small, probably due to 
the fact that this new preference for skilled aliens, 
which it is expected will eventually benefit Amer- 
ican economy and industry, has not yet become 
well-known. There has been a considerable de- 
mand for fourth preference quota visas particu- 
larly by brothers and sisters of American citizens 
who through this new preference find their cases 
considered ahead of those aliens without such 
close family ties in the United States. 


Protection of American Labor 


The introduction of the system of selective im- 
migration was accompanied by another significant 
change in our immigration law. The new law 
did not re-enact the so-called contract labor pro- 
visions but has substituted provisions designed to 
safeguard American labor more effectively and 
more flexibly. The contract labor provisions of 
the old law, with few exceptions, excluded from 
admission into the United States aliens who were 
promised or had a contract for labor in the United 
States which was predominantly manual in charac- 
ter. The purpose of this provision was to protect 
American labor from competition of immigrant 
labor. The new law approaches this problem dif- 
ferently. Immigrants who seek to enter the 
United States to perform skilled or unskilled labor 
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are barred from admission only if the Secretary 
of Labor certifies to the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General a sufficiency of workers in 
the United States who are able, willing, and quali- 
fied to perform at the place to which the alien 
is destined such skilled or unskilled labor as the 
alien is seeking to perform, or that the employ- 
ment of certain immigrants will adversely affect 
the wages and working conditions of the workers 
in the United States similarly employed. In the 
absence of such certification by the Secretary of 
Labor this provision is inoperative. So far, the 
Secretary of Labor has not made a certification 
as contemplated by the law. The scope of this 
potential ground for exclusion is limited. Even 
after the Secretary of Labor has made a certifica- 
tion as to the sufficiency of labor in a given locality 
the resulting excluding provision applies only to 
nonpreference quota immigrants and immigrants 
entitled to nonquota status as natives of the West- 
ern Hemisphere or as former American citizens. 
It does not apply to any of the other nonquota 
immigrant categories or to preference quota 
immigrants. 

The abolition of the contract labor provisions of 
the old law has a significance which affects 
another important requirement of the law. Both 
under the old and new law an immigrant may be 
issued a visa only if he can show that he will not 
become a public charge in the United States. 
Unless the alien had at his disposal in this country 
funds of his own, proof that he was not likely to 
become a public charge under the old law usually 
was presented by the submission of a so-called 
affidavit of support from a relative or close friend 
in the United States who expressed his willingness 
and showed his ability to take care of the alien 
in such way that he would not become a public 
charge. The presentation of a work contract in 
this connection was unacceptable unless the alien’s 
vocation was predominantly mental. The pre- 
sentation of a work contract for manual employ- 
ment not only did not overcome the likelihood of 
becoming a public charge but led mandatorily to 
the denial of a visa under the contract labor pro- 
visions. Under the new law the presentation of 
a work contract may in some cases very well be 
the sole proof required by the consul to satisfy the 
requirement of the law that the alien is not likely 
to become a public charge. 

The law contains another new provision which 
permits an immigrant in certain cases to over- 
come a likelihood of becoming a public charge. 
In the case of an alien ineligible to receive a visa 
because he is likely to become a public charge a 
bond may be posted with the Attorney General. 
Under the Department of State visa regulations 
the posting of such bond with the Attorney Gen- 
eral will be accepted by the consular officer as 
satisfactory proof that the alien is not likely to 
become a public charge in the United States. 

At this point I should like to comment briefly 
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on the public charge provision of the statute as 
it is implemented by the regulations of the De- 
partment of State. In the language of the statute 
an alien is ineligible to receive a visa if in the 
— of the consular officer at the time of ap- 
plication for a visa, the alien is likely at any time 
to become a public charge. Under the Depart- 
ment’s regulations any conclusion that an alien, 
eligible to receive a visa, is likely to become a pub- 
lic charge must “be predicated upon the existence 
of facts or circumstances which indicate a reason- 
able probability that the immigrant will become 
a charge upon the public after entry into the 
United States.” 

Another provision of the new law relating to 
the issuance of visas to immigrants is of consid- 
erable significance. Since the Alien Registra- 
tion Act became law in 1940 and until the new 
law took effect, not only present but also former 
members of proscribed organizations were ex- 
cluded from admission into the United States. In 
other words, under the old law an alien who was a 
member of the Communist Party some 20 years 
ago but had long since terminated his membership 
could not be issued an immigration visa even if 
he had become one of the most outspoken and 
effective fighters against communism. 

For the first time an escape clause for former 
voluntary members of proscribed organizations is 
provided by the new act. It contains a defector 
clause which permits the issuance of an immi- 
grant visa to former voluntary members of pro- 
scribed organizations if the alien since the termi- 
nation of his membership, and for at least 5 years 
before the date of his visa application, has been 
actively opposed to the doctrine, program, prin- 
ciples, and ideology of the proscribed organiza- 
tion to which he belonged. The issuance of a 
visa to such an alien is conditioned on a findin 
that his admission into the United States woul 
be in the public interest. Visa regulations of the 
Department of State provide that in the interest 
of a coordinated and uniform interpretation of 
what constitutes the public interest in issuing or 
refusing visas to politica] defectors, all such cases 
will be referred by the field to the Secretary of 
State for possible consultation with the Attorney 
General. 


Elimination of Sex Discrimination 


Another change in our immigration laws which 
affects the visa function of the Department of 
State should be mentioned. The new law elimi- 
nates the discrimination between sexes which could 
be found both in the Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 7, 1917, and in the act of 1924. Under the old 
law an American citizen could bring to this coun- 
try his alien wife as a nonquota immigrant; but 
an American woman could bring her alien hus- 
band by marriage since January 1, 1948, only as 
a preference quota immigrant. An alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence could 
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bring his wife to this country as a preference 
quota immigrant while an alien woman lawfully 
admitted to this country could bring her alien 
husband only as a nonpreference quota immigrant 
which in the case of smaller quotas meant consid- 
erable and often indefinite delay. If an immi- 
grant husband and wife were born in two differ- 
ent countries and the wife was chargeable to an 
oversubscribed quota while the husband was 
chargeable to an open quota, under the old law 
the wife could be charged to her husband’s quota. 
But the reverse did not apply. In other words, 
a husband chargeable to an oversubscribed quota 
could not be charged to the open quota of his ac- 
companying wife. These and many other pro- 
visions of the old law which discriminated against 
women have all been eliminated under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. Wives have been 
given the same status in all respects as are granted 
to husbands. In other words, an alien husband 
of an American woman may be issued a nonquota 
visa as can the alien wife of an American citizen; 
and an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence may bring his spouse as preference quota 
immigrant regardless of whether the preceding 
spouse is the husband or the wife. 

One new feature of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act which refers both to immigrants and 
nonimmigrants is the requirement that visa peti- 
tions be filed with the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service in the case of aliens coming tem- 
porarily to the United States for employment or 
training and in the case of all preference quota 
and nonquota immigrants except those who are 
nonquota immigrants due to their birth in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The petition procedure in these cases rests ex- 
clusively with the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. Upon the approval of a petition by 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service the 
Department of State is notified and in turn for- 
wards to the consular offices abroad the Attorney 
General’s classification of the alien. 


Visas for Business Visitors 


Some questions have arisen as to whether cer- 
tain nonimmigrant aliens coming to the United 
States temporarily are to be considered tem- 
it workers requiring petitions, or visitors for 

usiness in whose case a nonimmigrant visa may 
be issued without the prior approval of a petition. 
Since it was obviously the intent of the law to 
protect by the petition requirement American 
labor, the Department of State and the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service have agreed that 
certain classes of nonimmigrant aliens who are 
coming to the United States temporarily for non- 
compensatory and noncompetitive employment 
or instruction may properly be classified as visi- 
tors for business. For example, various American 
firms who have purchased abroad machinery or 
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other equipment and have arranged for expert per- 
sonnel to install in this country such machinery 
and to instruct the American personnel in its 
operation. These aliens, it has been agreed, will 
be considered visitors for business and may, there- 
fore, be issued visitors’ visas without a prior peti- 
tion if they continue to draw their pay from their 
foreign employer and receive from the American 
firm not more than a subsistence allowance and 
reimbursement for other expenses incidental to 
their temporary stay in this country. 

Another example is that of a group of minis- 
ters of religion who for years have been coming 
from England in exchange with American min- 
isters going to England during the summer 
months. These ministers coming from England 
continue to draw their salary in England and are 
the guests in this country of the American church 
at which they serve, or of its members. Here 
again it has been held that a visitor-for-business 
visa may properly be issued rather than a visa 
requiring a visa petition. 

A third group of aliens is considered qualified 
for classification as visitors for business rather 
than as temporary workers. These are aliens 
brought to the United States temporarily by 
American exporters who are selling American 
goods abroad and who bring these aliens to this 
country in order to familiarize them with the 
manufacture, service or sales methods of the Amer- 
ican product. The Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service and the Department of State have 
agreed that these aliens may be classified visitors 
for business if the nature of their instruction is 
predominantly mental; if securing this instruc- 
tion benefits the American national interest; and 
if these aliens continue to draw their pay from 
their foreign employer who may be a foreign 
branch of an American firm, and receive from 
the American firm .not more than a subsistence 
allowance and reimbursement for other expenses 
incidental to their temporary stay. 

In view of the concern sometimes expressed 
about the allegedly unlimited power of consular 
officers in refusing visas, as a final point, I should 
like to discuss the administrative procedures sur- 
rounding the refusal and revocation of immigrant 
visas. 

When an immigrant visa is refused by a con- 
sular officer a memorandum of refusal is prepared 
and retained in the consular file. The action of 
refusing an immigrant visa by a consular officer 
has to be reviewed by the consular officer in charge 
of visa work at the foreign post. If this superior 
officer concurs in the refusal he has to counter- 
sign the memorandum of refusal. If he does not 
concur in the refusal the case is referred to the 
Department for an advisory opinion. 

Once an immigrant visa is issued it may be re- 
voked only under the following circumstances: 
(1) The consular officer knows, or after investiga- 
tion is satisfied, that the visa was procured by 
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fraud, willingly false or misleading representa- 
tion, the willful concealment of a material fact, 
or other unlawful means; or (2) the consular offi- 
cer obtains information establishing the alien was 
otherwise ineligible to receive the particular visa 
at the time it was issued. 

Notice of revocation, if practicable, is to be 
given to the alien at his last known address before 
his departure for the United States. Whenever 
circumstances permit the alien will also be given 
a to show why he believes revocation 
to be, or to have been, unwarranted. 

Once an immigrant visa has been revoked a full 
report concerning the revocation has to be sub- 
mitted to the Department of State for transmis- 
sion to the Attorney General. If it was not 
rr to give the alien notice of revocation 

fore his departure for the United States, the 
report submitted to the Department of State has 
to explain all the pertinent circumstances in the 
case. 

In addition to this procedure prescribed by 
regulations it has long been the administrative 

ractice of the Visa Office to entertain inquiries 

y attorneys and other interested persons in the 
United States concerning the disposition of visa 
cases. If there is no case record in the Depart- 
ment on the case in which an inquiry is received 
a request for a report on the case will be directed 
to the field. If on the basis of the facts available 
in the Department or upon the report received 
from the field it is found that the handling of the 
case by the consular officer is not consistent with 
the Department’s interpretation of law and regu- 
lations an appropriate advisory opinion will be 
despatched to the consular officer having juris- 
diction in the case. 

In this connection, I should like to refer to the 
provision of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act which establishes that determination and 
ruling by the Attorney General with respect to 
all questions of law are controlling for all agen- 
cies entrusted with the administration of this law. 
Therefore, the interpretation of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act by the Department of State 
is not only guided by pertinent court decisions but 
also by rulings and requested opinions of the 
Attorney General. 

These are some of the provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act which have been 
given little if any publicity, but which are of con- 
siderable importance to those administering the 
law and particularly to those who are affected by 
the law, the immigrant, the nonimmigrant, and 
their sponsors and representatives in this country. 

Of course, it is unavoidable that a new law deal- 
ing with a subject matter as complicated as that 
of immigration will raise problems, many of 
which cannot be recognized until the law has been 
in operation for some time. As far as the first 
4 months of the law’s operations are concerned, 
it has not presented any serious operational diffi- 
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culties in the visa field which could not be re- 
solved by reasonable interpretation or adjustment 
of administrative procedures. 

The Visa Office of the Department of State, by 
the issuance of instructions and advisory opinions, 
is doing all in its power to assist consular officers 
throughout the world to achieve as uniform an 
interpretation of the law as is possible. 


Secretary Dulles Departs 
For NAC Ministerial Meeting 


Statement by the Secretary ' 
Press release 206 dated April 21 


I believe the forthcoming meeting of the Nato 
ministers will be a very important one. This will 
be the first time that representatives of the Eisen- 
hower administration have participated directly 
in Nato ministerial meetings. There are a num- 
ber of matters which we will wish to discuss with 
allied governments, and there are several impor- 
tant decisions to be taken. 

Our principal immediate objective will be to 
reach agreement on broad Nato defense programs 
for 1953. I believe such an agreement will be at- 
tained and will provide for a substantial increase 
in Naro’s defensive strength. In addition, we will 
wish to examine the current world situation, 
especially in the light of the proposals of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his speech of April 16 before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors.? We 
also wish to lay the groundwork for the develop- 
ment of plans for future years—long-range plans 
which will enable us to deter military attack from 
without while maintaining our inner economic and 
political strength. 

In our discussions in Paris, we will naturally 
wish to consider recent statements and actions by 
the Soviet Government, in which all Nato peoples 
have a common interest. However, I do not be- 
lieve that our present security planning can be 
modified by recent Soviet moves. As I said in 
my address to the editors last Saturday,’ nothing 
that has happened so far justifies any relaxation 
of effort nor any weakening of Nato defenses. 
Instead, there is good reason to believe that the 
growing strength of the free world may influence 
the Soviet Union decisively in the direction of 
peace. The commonsense course for nations of 
the Atlantic community is to move forward 
steadily toward greater strength and unity, main- 
taining always an appropriate balance between 
our military defenses and the basic economic sta- 
bility upon which both our defenses and our entire 
social order depend. 


* Made at the Washington National Airport on Apr. 21. 
? BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
° Tbid., p. 603. 
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At the Crossroads in U.S. Trade Policy 


by Thruston B. Morton 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations * 


Since this city, the State of Louisiana, and as 
a matter of fact the entire Mississippi Valley, has 
such an important stake in international trade, I 
am sure that you would like to know how the 
administration feels about your theme, “Balance 
Trade, Reduce Aid.” 

I can assure you that the President and the 
executive branch of the Government agree that it 
is in our national interest and in the interest of 
the entire free world that we increase trade and 
thus reduce the need for aid. But we are, in 1953, 
at the crossroads in U.S. trade policy. 

This administration is going to be assailed with 
two lines of argument. On the one hand, im- 
portant groups will be saying: “We must keep the 
American market for American products. Why 
should we want to engage in foreign trade and 
thus make ourselves dependent upon other na- 
tions over whom we have no possible means of 
control?) Why should we share our incompar- 
ably rich and extensive markets with other na- 
tions and allow foreign goods to compete with the 
products of American workers?” 

They will also argue that we must keep out the 
goods of foreign countries produced by “cheap” 
labor in order to avoid lowering our standard of 
living. They will claim that if we permit im- 
ports from abroad we will be faced with unem- 
ployment in our industries and the closing down 
of productive facilities. 

Then as a final argument, the opponents of any 
measures to lower barriers to trade will note that 
our tariffs are the lowest they have ever been in 
our history, lower than many other nations of the 
free world. Why, they conclude, should we lower 
them any further? 

On the other side we have those groups which 
will contend that without a solid economic foun- 
dation the mutual-defense effort in the free world 


* Address made before the 8th Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Conference at New Orleans, La., on Apr. 17 (press 
release 194 dated Apr. 16). 
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is built on quicksand. They will point out that 
we cannot have international political cooperation 
and economic isolation. They will say that with 
our storehouses piling up with butter, cheese, 
dried milk, cotton, grains, and other products, it 
does not take much imagination to realize how 
dependent we are on export markets. If we try 
to keep the American market for our products, 
foreigners are going to keep theirs for their 
products. 

This side also will point out that it makes no 
sense to say that low labor costs abroad can cut 
our standard of living if we import. 

They will note that American automobile fac- 
tory workers get higher wages than those of any 
other country and better pay than most workers 
in other American nonexport industries. But 
American cars are cheaper than foreign cars and 
can undersell them in open competition. The im- 
portant factor in trade isn’t the wage per day; 
it’s the wage per unit of product. Our workers, 
with the mechanized means of production and 
highly developed technology, are able to produce 
a greater number of products per hour, thus re- 
sulting in lower costs 44 unit even though their 
wages per hour are high. 

Furthermore, they will note, the U.S. economy 
has developed on the basis of the theory that 
competition is what keeps our system dynamic 
and progressive. Give in to the protection senti- 
ment, they say, and you destroy the ingredient in 
American society that makes it grow. 

And lastly, they will reply that our tariffs may 
be the lowest in our history, but that there are still 
many, many rates ranging from 50 to 400 percent 
ad valorem. 

And so the battle rages. Although the argu- 
ments of those who recognize the need for lower- 
ing barriers to trade may be more persuasive in 
the abstract, the troops with special interests are 
infinitely more effective in getting their views pre- 
sented where it counts the most—before our legis- 
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lators. If we are ever to get a foreign-trade policy 
capable of serving as the foundation for a strong 
free world defense effort, it is incumbent upon 
i such as yours to stimulate a broader under- 
standing of the issues involved. 

I'd like to take myself out of this crossfire and 
give you some of the facts which reveal the dan- 
gers to the United States of pulling back from 
our policy of international cooperation in the field 
of trade. 

Gone are the days when diplomacy was a mat- 
ter of ambassadors influencing individuals in 
power in foreign countries and dealing solely in 


the political plane. Economic and trade policy , 


are very much a part of our diplomacy and our 
defense effort. President Eisenhower put it very 
well in his inaugural address: ? 


. We are linked to all free peoples not merely by 
a noble idea but by a simple need. No free people can 
for long cling to any privilege or enjoy any safety in 
economic solitude. For all our own material might, even 
we need markets in the world for the surpluses of our 
farms and our factories. Equally, we need for these 
same farms and factories vital materials and products 
of distant lands. This basic law of interdependence, so 
manifest in the commerce of peace, applies with thousand- 
fold intensity in the event of war. 


Trade Restrictions: An Aid to the Kremlin 


A most important part of our leadership is how 
to provide an economic foundation for a healthy 
free world—how to build strength and security 
to counter both the Communist threats of aggres- 
sion and the Communist efforts to divide the free 
world. This problem is just as real today as it 
was 3 weeks or a month ago, when the Commu- 
nists launched on the newest zig of their zigzag 
policy. If we don’t come up with the right an- 
swers it isn’t going to matter to any of us how 
much cheese, glassware, silk scarves, tuna fish, 
and shrimp enter the United States in 1953, 1954, 
or any other year. 

The Kremlin’s policy is to create weakness and 
disunity in the free world. Those who tend to 
pass off lightly the part that U.S. trade policy 
plays in our over-all foreign policy should read 
the article that Stalin wrote before his death in 
the Russian magazine Bolshevik for October 1952: 


The most important result of the Second World War 
in its economic consequences must be considered the dis- 
integration of a united, all-embracing world market. 
This circumstance determined further the deepening of 
the general crisis of the capitalist system... 

. .. idleness of enterprises in these countries will in- 
crease. In this, properly speaking, there consists a deep- 
ening of the general crisis of the world capitalist system 
in connection with the disintegration of the world market. 


Stalin saw that crisis in terms of an “inevitable” 
trade conflict between the nations of the free 
world. He assured his readers that this conflict 
meant the certain disintegration of free world 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, p. 168. 
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unity and the ultimate world triumph of com- 
munism. 

“We need not worry,” was the essence of his 
remarks. “The free nations will destroy them- 
selves. They haven’t got what it takes to work 
and prosper together.” 

And those who thought that perhaps with 
Stalin’s death we might get a different Commu- 
nist line should read the speech delivered on March 
14 by the Polish representative to the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

E. Milnikiel, Polish Minister to Sweden, told 
the Western European countries at a meeting of 
the U.N. unit not to expect any help from the 
United States in solving its economic problems 
by “trade, not aid.” 

Milnikiel’s speech would not have been remark- 
able had it not revealed the complete coverage that 
Communist information services are currently 
giving to every evidence of what we may broadly 
call “protectionism” in the West—everything 
from “Buy American” to the escape-clause actions 
which are invoked in an attempt to keep out im- 
ports from the United States. 

Those who are anxious to avoid providing the 
Communists with a weapon to beat us over the 
head are concerned by the introduction of many 
restrictionist bills in this session of Congress. 

At least 38 bills have already been introduced 
~_ session to cut imports from our friends and 
allies, 

At least 22 bills have been presented in the 
House and 2 in the Senate to cut imports of fuel 
oil. Two bills would put a 35 percent ad valorem 
duty on imported shrimp. Three bills would 
double the duty on Swiss watches. One bill to 
put a 5-cents-per-pound duty on fresh or frozen 
tuna would really hit Japan hard. 

And one bill would give to a Cabinet officer the 
power to shut off imports when he considered 
them “excessive.” 


Communist Use of the Trade Issue 


To cite an example of how the Communists use 
the trade issue, I would like to tell you about the 
time our restrictions on cheese imports were im- 
posed, when a tariff quota was imposed on al- 
monds, when minor escape-clause actions were 
taken which affected Italy. 

The Communists in Southern Italy and Sicily 
went into action. Hardly had our restrictions 
gone into effect than a Soviet ship appeared in 
southern Italian ports accompanied by wide- 
spread publicity that the Soviet Union intended 
to buy Italian products. It was a very effective 
gesture, especially when they bought some boat- 
loads of lemons and almonds. 

One American official who traveled in Southern 
Italy at this time reported that the Communists 
were also using our trade actions to attack the 
Nato defense effort. The Communists plastered 
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wallposters far and wide and repeated by word 
of mouth, “The United States is ready to take 
our sons, but she won’t take our goods.’ 

Clearly, if we want our allies to throw their 
economic lot in with us and abandon their his- 
toric markets to the East, we must assure them 
that we will be a responsible and reliable leader. 
Not just now and then, but consistently. 

Of course, we’ll need cooperation from the other 
countries of the free world if we are to build a 
strong economic foundation. 

Countries of the free world must take measures 
to control inflation; restrictive business and labor 
practices must be curbed ; competition in industry 
encouraged ; productivity increased; and a better 
climate provided for foreign investment. All 
these measures would strengthen the economies 
of the free world. 

Another danger which would result from our 
failure to encourage the free world to reduce bar- 
riers to trade is that the Soviet bloc could make 
big gains in the battle of production. 

The Kremlin can, by decrees, eliminate the 
national economies of the satellites and merge 
them all into a Soviet economy covering the entire 
heartland of Europe and Asia. 

If we look at a map and trace the outlines of the 
Soviet bloc, we can see that the major part of 
Europe and Asia is combined under the iron con- 
trol of the Soviet Union. The Soviet bloc, with 
its potential resources and a potentially huge in- 
ternal market, can maximize its production with- 
out much international trade. Conceivably, by 
dictation from the Kremlin, every part of the 
Soviet bloc could be directed to produce the things 
it is best suited to produce. It could thus assure 
that the best possible use of its resources, plants, 
and manpower is being made. 

The remainder of Europe, Asia, and the West- 
ern Hemisphere, on the other hand, is frag- 
mentized into over 50 individual countries, each 
with its own economic structure, each lacking raw 
materials, resources, plants, and key skills found 
only in other countries. Each is separated from 
the others by numerous currency and trade bar- 
riers that impede the flow of trade among these 
various free countries. 

To compensate, the free world needs to lower 
barriers to trade among its member countries. 

Not only does the lowering of barriers to trade 
strengthen the free world by permitting each 
country to obtain needed materials at the lowest 
cost, by permitting each to achieve top efficiency 
from large-scale production, but it also raises the 
standard of living of all countries of the free 
world. 

The world took a big step forward when man- 
kind decided that division of labor enabled all 
the villagers to live better. When the shoemaker 
stopped making his own clothes and concentrated 
on making shoes, when the farmer concentrated on 
raising crops instead of trying to build his own 
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equipment, the whole community benefited. That 
= holds for the nations of the free 
world. 


The Tariff Curtain and the Iron Curtain 


Today one of Western Europe’s most pressing 
roblems is that of trade. Figuratively speaking, 
rer shoemakers can’t sell their shoes to pay for 
the agricultural and other products they need 
from us. 

This problem has intensified since the historic 
trade between Eastern and Western Europe has 
been cut down. Formerly, up until World War 
II, nearly one-third of Western Europe’s com- 
merce was conducted with Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. 
Broadly, the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
supplied Western Europe with cereals, metals, 
timber, hides, and other raw materials in exchange 
for textiles, hardware, machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, chemicals, and other manufactured goods. 
The cutback of East-West trade to prevent strate- 
gic materials from going to the Soviet bloc has 
sharply cut down a key source of raw materials 
for Western Europe and has shrunk drastically 
a major market for its manufactured goods. 
Moreover, Western Europe’s whole trading pat- 
tern with Asia and other less developed areas was 
disrupted during World War II and has not been 
altogether restored since. 

This situation spotlights another danger which 
a restrictionist U.S. trade policy would create. 
Western Europe must find new markets. A re- 
strictive trade policy by us would crush our allies 
between the tariff curtain and the Iron Curtain. 

We seem to our friends to be very inconsistent 
when we ask the countries of Western Europe to 
refrain from East-West trade and then shut the 
door to trade with the United States by our own 
restrictions on the importation of foreign goods. 

Furthermore, such restrictions are not in our 
own self-interest. If we do not give the people 
of Western Europe the opportunity to earn 
dollars, how can we expect them to buy our goods? 
Restrictions on imports that deny the right to our 
customers to earn dollars mean lost markets for 
American business. 

We should permit access to our markets from 
abroad, or else that segment of business and agri- 
culture which sells abroad must become accustomed 
to diminishing markets. You are undoubtedly 
familiar with the restrictions imposed by Congress 
on the importation of cheese which has cut the 
sale of foreign cheese in the United States. This 
has resulted, specifically in the case of France, in 
the cancellation of contracts for the purchase of 
citrus fruit, because the dollars were not available 
due to French inability to earn dollars in the 
American market. We must recognize that for 
every dollar of sale prevented in the United States 
there is a dollar of American exports lost abroad. 
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We are really in a very peculiar situation. 
After having helped to build up the production 
of our allies and our former enemies so that the 
countries of the free world can stand on their own 
feet in competitive world trade, we have not at 
the same time been able to lower our trade barriers 
to make it possible for them to sell to us. 

Take the case of Japan—a bulwark against 
communism in the Far East. The 80 million 
people crowded into the island of Japan, an area 
smaller than California, must trade in order to 
live. We have spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year to keep Japan alive and to rebuild her 
economic strength. Japan in return has cut off 
most of her once rich trade with China, although 
this has meant paying higher prices for raw ma- 
terials and losing an important market. 

If we are going to keep Japan on the free 
world’s side, she must expand her trade with the 
free world or go on being subsidized by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. There is, of course, one other 
possibility. She could tie her economy in with 
the Soviet bloc, but that isn’t the solution that we 
would like to see. 

Stalin, before his death, predicted that the free 
world could not absorb the export capacities of 
Germany and Japan. It is incumbent upon the 
free world to prove him wrong in this, as in his 
other predictions. 

There is still another danger if we withdraw 
from international cooperation in the trade field. 
This is a danger to our economy. 

In the postwar period from 1946 to 1952, the 
cumulative dollar deficit of the United States with 
the rest of the world amounted to approximately 
$34 billion. It was covered by aid from the 
United States and the use of gold and dollar re- 
serves. With the reduction of foreign aid, which 
has made possible a large part of U.S. shipments 
abroad of agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts, exports will drop sharply, unless we increase 
our imports and permit other countries to earn the 
dollars needed to maintain their purchases of 
American products. 

In this dilemma the United States faces three 
choices in its trade policy: 


1. We can cut exports and accept defaults on 
payments of loans; 


2. We can meet the trade deficit with money 
from the public treasury—the taxpayer’s pocket ; 
or 


3. We can face the economic facts of life and 
recognize that the only way we can receive pay- 
ment for goods is in the form of imports of goods 
and services. 


President Eisenhower, recognizing the dangers 
and aware of the need for trade to strengthen the 
economic foundations of the free world, has rec- 
ommended to Congress the extension for 1 year of 
the present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act as 
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an interim measure.’ He also recommended that 
we revise our customs regulations to remove ad- 
ministrative barriers to trade; encourage the flow 
of private American investment abroad; utilize 
facilities overseas for the production of articles 
which are needed for mutual defense; and import 
greater amounts of important raw materials 
which we do not ourselves possess. 

The right answers in the field of foreign eco- 
nomic policy are not easy to come by, and there 
is one thing of which we can be certain—none of 
them are easy to adopt. 

You are probably all aware that hearings will 
begin on April 22 before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to decide which of the cross- 
roads the United States shall take in its trade 
policy. The hearings will be held on a bill which 
would tear the vitals out of the present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Adoption of such a bill 
would create consternation among countries of 
the free world and would lend credence to the 
Communist theme that the United States wants 
to sell but it does not want to buy. 


The Need for a Customs Simplification Bill 


Hearings will also be held in the near future on 
a customs simplification bill. Such a bill is long 
overdue. We haven’t had any real changes since 
1930, despite the rapid strides we have made in 
technology. This has led to some strange devel- 
opments in the Customs Houses around the coun- 
try. Id just like to cite a few strange situations 
which arise from our present law. 

Take paragraph 1559 for example. It provides 
for the classification of those imported articles 
not specifically provided for in the Tariff Act of 
1930. It’s called the “general basket clause.” It 
specifies that each and every article not named in 
the tariff shall be assessed the duty charged for 
the product it most resembles. Where an article 
that isn’t listed by its own name resembles two 
other named articles, on which different rates 
apply, it is assessed at the rate for the article 
paying the highest duty. This rule has caused 
some fantastic results. 

For example, staple fiber nylon yarn is classi- 
fied under the wool schedule if the yarn has a 
crimp or crinkle in it. Exactly the same yarn is 
classified under the silk schedule and charged a 
different rate if there is no crimp in it. 

Since the enactment of the 1930 tariff, many 
new products have been developed, and when any 
of these products are imported the question of tar- 
iff classification arises at once. That’s when the 
customs collectors run into the “rule of similitude.” 
Collectors of customs are given no latitude by 
paragraph 1559 to use their good judgment, ex- 
perience, or common sense. This paragraph says 
if they find that an imported article resembles 


* Tbid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 634. 
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more than one enumerated article, the classifica- 
tion must blindly follow the rule of highest rate. 

Under this rule, radar equipment was classified 
as clocks until the Customs Court reversed the 
decision many months later. The Court held that 
the clock paragraph was intended by Congress to 
apply to instruments designed to provide a more 
accurate measurement of time than a radar device 
does. 

I have also heard, but I can’t vouch for it, that 
interpretations under our complicated customs 
rules brought a young collector widespread re- 
nown in the Customs Service. He had to figure 
out how to rule on a body in a coffin. The body 
was that of an American being shipped home for 
burial. This bright collector’s solution was to 
classify the body as “an American product, not 
advanced in value or improved in condition.” 
Under that legitimate customs-law classification 
it could come in duty free. The collector also 
admitted the coffin without charge, on the theory 
that it was the “usual container” for such goods. 

Unfortunately I didn’t bring along my crystal 
ball, so I am not going to try to predict what 
course of action Congress is going to take with 
regard to trade policy and how it will affect the 
theme of this conference, “Balance Trade, Reduce 
Aid.” However, I do know that our Senators and 
Representatives try to reflect the views of their 
constituents. We can, therefore, expect no prog- 


ress in legislation to help balance trade unless 
there is general public understanding and support 
throughout the country for such a move. 

For that reason, as well as to develop a forward- 
looking foreign economic policy which will be in 
the best interest of the entire country, President 
Eisenhower has announced that he plans to ap- 
point a commission to undertake a fundamental 
study of U.S. foreign economic policy. 

I am certain that the study will consider realis- 
tic measures which are required to face up to 
present-day problems. And I am sure that the 
realism of this commission will not fit the descrip- 
tion which Disraeli, the great British Prime Min- 
ister of the last century, gave of a realist. He said, 
“A realist isa man who insists on making the same 
mistakes his grandfather made.” 

Up to the present time the United States has 
failed to adopt a policy adequate to the needs of 
a creditor nation—a creditor nation which wants 
to be paid for its exports. The renewal of the 
present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
the passage of a customs simplification act, as 
requested by the President, are not the final meas- 
ures which need to be taken to meet the demands 
of these perilous times, but they are what is needed 
to keep the situation from deteriorating until we 
can have a thorough study which will result in 
recommendations which the American people and 
the Congress will support. 


Problems of American Agriculture and Foreign Trade 


Statement by Harold F. Linder 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


Press releases 186, 189 dated April 10 


I was very glad to receive the Committee’s in- 
vitation to comment, on behalf of the Department 
of State, on the relation of our agricultural im- 
ports and exports to our domestic agricultural 
programs. 

This is a subject which, all too frequently, is 
dealt with in bits and pieces as emergency situa- 
tions arise. It is timely, it seems to me, for these 
problems to be reviewed in some systematic way, 
so that we can find the course most in harmony 
with our national objectives. I think that such a 
course can be found and that reviews of the sort 
your Committee is conducting are needed to help 
find it. 

On the surface, it might appear that there was 
no need for Americans to worry very much either 





1 Made before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on Apr. 10. 
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about exports or imports. Superficially, we seem 
to have a fairly self-sufficient economy. When 
we look at the figures in the aggregate neither our 
imports nor our exports seem to bulk very large 
compared to what we produce at home. For every 
dollar of domestic production, we import only 3 
cents worth and we export only 4 cents worth of 
goods. Except for the Soviet Union, these figures 
are lower than those of any major country in the 
world. 

Yet, like so many figures of this kind, the im- 
pression they give is deceptive. The fact is that 
critical parts of our economy are geared to doing 
a substantial amount of business with foreign 
countries. This is especially true, as you know, in 
the field of agriculture. We sell a great deal of 
our cotton, wheat, tobacco, and rice overseas; last 
year, for example, just under 40 percent of each 
of these crops was marketed abroad. To a lesser 
extent, we market a good many of our specialty 
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crops abroad as well. Our apple, orange, raisin, 
and prune producers have always relied on foreign 
markets to provide the extra margin of profit that 
makes the difference between a lean year and a 
prosperous one. Taken all together, these exports 
require the use of about 60 million acres of Amer- 
ican farmland, an area larger than the cultivated 
areas of all our Southeastern States. 

The importance to the farmer of his export 
markets is something of which he himself is not 
always aware. As far as the farmer is concerned 
his contact is with domestic merchants, not with 
foreign users. What he is not in a position to see 
is that these crops are resold by these merchants 
for export abroad. Once these foreign markets 
dry up, the pipline is clogged and the domestic 
buyers disappear. 


Effects of a Reduction in Foreign Markets 


Another point that needs to be stressed is the 
fact that when foreign markets for our export 
crops are reduced, it is not the cotton or wheat or 
tobacco farmer alone who is affected. Our whole 
agricultural economy feels the effect, through a 
number of different channels. Perhaps the most 
important result is that farmers tend to turn over 
some of their land from export crops to domestic 
crops, from cotton to cattle grazing, from tobacco 
to truck farming, from wheat to dairying, and so 
on. And the resultant pressures are felt through- 
out the whole range of agricultural production. 

Prosperity for our export-crop producers, there- 
fore, is inseparably tied in with prosperity for 
the farmer producing for the home market. 

This brings me to the next stage of our problem. 
How can we maintain a situation in which our 
overseas markets remain willing and able to buy 
American agricultural products? The Marshall 
plan answered this problem to some extent. Of 
course, the Marshall plan was conceived for a 
much larger purpose and accomplished a great 
deal more than simply providing an overseas mar- 
ket for American farmers. But it did serve the 
incidental purpose of providing foreign countries 
with dollars, some of which were used to buy our 
American export crops. 

This means of disposing of American farm 
products, however, is one which none of us wants 
to continue for any longer than necessary, neither 
the American taxpayer nor the American farmer, 
nor even the foreign governments who receive our 
aid. Foreign buying must be placed on a basis 
on which it pays itsown way. The only practical 
way of achieving this is to make sure that the 
foreign countries have every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to earn the dollars that they need to buy 
our American products. This means that foreign 
countries should have every reasonable chance to 
sell their goods in our markets. 

It is at this point that American agriculture 
is faced with a dilemma. Some of the products 
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which other countries have been selling to us and 
want to keep on selling to us are items which we 
can produce for ourselves, provided domestic 
prices are high enough. And one way of helping 
to keep these prices high, in addition to govern- 
ment buying, is to reduce or eliminate the imports 
we have been receiving from foreign producers, 

A reduction of imports is often an attractive 
and seemingly painless solution, when one segment 
or another of + em agriculture is demanding 
some action. Yet when we apply restrictions to 
keep out the normal imports of foreign producers, 
we clearly are running serious risks. Foreigners, 
finding that their American market is gone, will 
be forced to cut back on their purchases of our 
export crops asaresult. And some of the farmers 
who previously raised export crops will turn to 
production for the home market, thereby adding 
to home competition and adding to the pressure 
on our support programs. Everybody may lose; 
our cotton farmers may lose their markets over- 
seas, and foreign producers may lose their domes- 
tic markets in the United States. We balance our 
trade with the rest of the world in the worst pos- 
sible way, by restricting it both ways. 

I do not pretend to have any easy answers for 
this dilemma which American agriculture faces. 
As long as we recognize the equity of support 

rices for the American farmer, we shall always 

e faced with the problem of reconciling the 
farmer’s interest in maintaining these programs 
and his interest in maintaining his overseas mar- 
kets. We may never be able to achieve a perfect 
balance between these two interests. But I feel 
sure that we can achieve a better balance than 
our present policies now provide. 

I have had occasion to make these points to 
a good many groups in the recent past and from 
time to time I have been told: “This is all very 
well, but isn’t it true that countries abroad are 
imposing more and more restrictions on American 
products and that their current dependence on our 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, and so forth, is no more 
than a flash in the pan?” 


Foreign Demand and the Scarcity of Dollars 


To begin with, I want to point out that the 
reasons that countries maintain their present re- 
strictions on some American products is precisely 
because they are buying other American products 
so heavily. In other words, the demand of for- 
eigners for American exports has grown much 
faster than the dollars that they have been able 
to earn; as a result, foreign governments have 
had to ration their supply of scarce dollars for 
the various competing demands which have been 
made upon them. And in rationing their scarce 
dollars, many of these countries have tried to re- 
duce their purchases of apples, peaches, and other 
less basic products as a way of meeting part of the 
cost of their increased purchases of cotton, wheat, 
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and tobacco. Far from reducing their overall 
purchases of American agricultural products they 
have greatly increased these purchases. 

The figures present a striking story. The rest 
of the world, which bought about 700 million 
dollars of our agricultural products annually in 
the years just before the war, has been buying 
from us at an annual rate of about 3,500 million 
dollars since the end of the war. This increase 
in our exports is much greater than the rise in 
our imports of agricultural products; before the 
war we imported about 600 million dollars an- 
nually of the kinds of products American agri- 
culture can produce, whereas since the war the 
figure has risen to only 1,600 million dollars 
annually. It should be pointed out that the 
world’s increased purchases of American agri- 
cultural products have been reflected in a relatively 
large number of the individual commodities in- 
volved. For some crops, both quantities and 
prices of exports have gone up; for others, the 
increase has been principally in the price. The 
only quantity decreases in exports of important 
crops have been in fruits. 

There has been considerable speculation on how 
long the increased dependence of the rest of the 
world on American agriculture is likely to last. 
No one, of course, can speak with certainty about 
the long-run prospects. But as nearly as can be 


judged from the facts, there is every reason to’ 


suppose that the demand by foreign countries for 
American export crops will remain high over the 
years, provided foreign countries have the dollars 
to buy these crops. 


The Increased Emphasis on Industrialization 


There are a number of reasons why this is to be 
expected. In the period immediately following 
the war, it was generally thought that our ab- 
normal exports of agricultural products simply 
reflected the effects of overseas war destruction. 
But as time went on and our agricultural exports 
were maintained and expanded we began to see 
other causes for this extraordinary development. 
One major cause was the increased emphasis of 
a great many countries on industrialization. Ar- 
gentina, for example, followed a deliberate policy 
of attracting workers from the farms to the cities. 
As a result, wheat acreage in Argentina has 
dropped to about 20 percent below its prewar level, 
and wheat production in Argentina has been 
equally depressed. Countries which previously 
relied upon Argentine wheat exports have had to 
turn to other sources. In addition to the loss of 
Argentine wheat, other normal prewar sources 
of wheat, such as Eastern Germany, the Balkan 
countries and the Soviet Union, also have shrunk. 
The loss of these sources, like the loss of Argentine 
wheat, has largely been due to the policy of forced 
industrialization, which has sharply reduced the 
amounts of agricultural products available for 
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foreign buyers. The forces that have tended to 
diminish prewar sources of wheat have also re- 
duced the supplies of other agricultural products. 
The result has been that many countries have had 
to turn to the United States and Canada to fill 
the gap created by the loss of supplies from other 
areas. 

The emphasis on continued industrialization 
around the world gives American farmers every 
right to anticipate that the rest of the world is 
going to remain a good customer for American 
products in the years ahead, always provided these 
countries are allowed to earn the dollars that are 
needed for that purpose. America’s best custom- 
ers are the countries with expanding production 
and expanding incomes. These are the countries 
which develop the internal needs for American 
essentials and the desires for American luxuries. 
As long as incomes in any country are on the 
increase, demands for one or another of America’s 
diverse export crops are bound to increase as well; 
if not for wheat, then for cotton; and if not for 
cotton, then for peaches. But in order to translate 
this growing demand into actual purchases, we 
must be willing to give these countries the chance 
to earn dollars; we must be willing, in short, to 
have trade run on a 2-way street. 

These are some of the facts which it seems to 
mé this Committee will have to take into account 
in considering the problems of American agricul- 
ture and foreign trade. I am sure that similar 
considerations will be elaborated and analyzed 
in the study which the President has initiated of 
our overall foreign economic policy.2. Only if 
such facts are fully appraised can we move ahead 
with a mutually consistent agricultural policy 
and trade policy which will advance our total 
national interests. 


At the close of his main statement, Mr. Linder 
made the following additional remarks: 


Section 22 of the Agricultural Act 


It is our understanding that, at yesterday’s 
hearing, suggestions were made for amending sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Act so that restrictions 
could be imposed on agricultural imports before 
the Tariff Commission had come to a conclusion 
as to whether or not such imports were interfering 
with domestic agricultural programs. I believe 
that this proposed amendment came up in connec- 
tion with the proposal supported by the adminis- 
tration for the removal of section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act, which now imposes severe 
restrictions on imports of dairy products as well 
as certain other products.? Some fear was ex- 


* For text of the President’s message announcing this 
study and requesting the Congress to extend the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act for 1 year pending its comple- 
tion, see BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 634. 

* For text of a statement made by Mr. Linder relating 
to section 104, see ibid., Apr. 13, 1953, p. 554. 
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pressed that in view of the prospective expiration 
of section 104 on June 30 of this year the Tariff 
Commission might not act promptly enough in 
deciding upon such restrictions as might prove to 
be necessary to prevent imports from interfering 
with the domestic dairy products program. 

The Department of State has not had an op- 
portunity to consider all the implications of the 
proposed amendment to section 22. Our prelim- 
inary view, however, is that such an amendment 
would fundamentally alter the present procedures 
by placing restrictions on imports before a con- 
sidered judgment had been reached as to whether 
or not such restrictions were in fact necessary to 
prevent impairment of domestic programs. I am 
not at all sure that restrictions imposed in this way 
would not create for us many of the international 
difficulties which we have had in connection with 
section 104. It may be that some change in sec- 
tion 22 will prove to be necessary. It is our view, 
however, that any substantial changes in our for- 
eign-trade policy should be undertaken only after 
the careful and comprehensive study contemplated 
in the President’s recent message to Congress on 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. As you 
know, the President in his message asked that the 
Trade Agreements Act be extended, in its present 
form, for a period of one year pending a complete 
and comprehensive review of our foreign-eco- 
nomic policy. Such a review would include a 
study of the relationship between our foreign- 
trade policy and our domestic agricultural pro- 
grams with the idea of finding more effective solu- 
tions to the problems which confront us. Basic 
changes in the operation of section 22 at this time 
would, in our judgment, tend to prejudice the out- 
come of this study. 

The proposed amendment under section 22 
would not appear to be necessary in connection 
with the removal of 104 restrictions. Since yes- 
terday’s hearing, the President has requested the 
Tariff Commission to institute immediately an 
investigation under section 22 with respect to 
commodities now subject to restriction under 104. 
In his letter to the Tariff Commission he has asked 
that the Tariff Commission report back to him 
not later than June 1, that is to say a full 30 days 
before the scheduled expiration of section 104. 


Submission of U.S. Claims 
on German Property 


Press release 192 dated April 15 


The Department of State has been informed 
that the agreement between Switzerland and the 
Federal Republic of Germany concerning German 
assets in Switzerland became effective March 20, 
1953.2 

1 See BULLETIN of Sept. 8, 1952, p. 363 for (1) Synopsis 
of the Swiss-German Agreement of Aug. 26; (2) Text of 


the related Swiss-Allied agreement of Aug. 28 and sum- 
mary of letters annexed thereto. 
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Under article 5 of the Swiss-German agreement, 

rotection is afforded to persons having interests 
in German assets in Switzerland, in general, as 
follows: 


1. Persons having assets of a total value of less 
than 10,000 Swiss francs. 

2. Persons who, on February 16, 1945, were dual 
U.S.-German nationals, provided that the United 
States supports their claim. 

3. Persons deprived of life or substantially of 
liberty or of full citizenship rights under Nazi 
discriminatory laws. 

4, Persons who can prove by certain certified 
statements that their property in Switzerland was 
returned to them pursuant to the laws in Germany 
on restitution. 

5. Non-German persons having a 25 percent or 
more interest in firms organized under German 
law, which firms have assets in Switzerland. 

6. Non-German beneficiaries of a family foun- 
dation. 


Under article 18 and the related letter, protec- 
tion is afforded American interests of 25 percent 
or more in firms organized outside of Germany 
and Switzerland, in which Germans participate to 
the extent of 50 percent or more and which have 
assets in Switzerland. 

Under article 7 of the Swiss-German agreement 
the Swiss Compensation Office, an agency of the 
Swiss Government, is required to “despatch re- 
quests in an appropriate manner to all owners of 
property in Switzerland asking them to apply, 
personally or through agents, within 2 months 
from publication of such request for the unblock- 
ing of their property according to Article 5.” By 
article 13 the Swiss Compensation Office is to un- 
block the properties specified in article 5 if a 
request by the owner has been filed within 2 
months of the announcement referred to in 
article 7. 

It is suggested that claimants in the United 
States not await receipt of notice from the Swiss 
Compensation Office but instead communicate im- 
mediately with the Swiss Compensation Office re- 
questing the unblocking of their property. The 
address of the Swiss Compensation Office is Tal- 
strasse 62, Ziirich, Switzerland. 

In a letter of August 26, 1952, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany advised the United States that 
it would afford protection to U.S. nationals (and 
certain other non-German nationals) who had 
funds in Switzerland deposited through a Ger- 
man bank, if the German bank had advised the 
U.S. national that the funds received were depos- 
ited with a specified Swiss bank in a specified 
account and if the account exists today. Any U.S. 
national having funds in this category should 
communicate with the Department of State 
regarding the procedure to obtain protection. 
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Questions Relating to 
Korean Settlement 


Press Conference Remarks by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 203 dated April 20 


When asked at a press conference on April 20 
whether there had been discussion within the ad- 
ministration of a possible political frontier being 
established at the waist of Korea, the Secretary 
made the following response: 


No. The waistline has always been one of the 
lines which has been given important considera- 
tion in terms of the military position in Korea. 
That line is a fairly short line of about 100 miles, 
I think, as against the present line of about 120, 
and as against the northern line which would be 
about 600 miles. So the waistline has for a long 
time been one of the lines which has been con- 
sidered from a military standpoint. 

From a political standpoint there has been no 
renunciation of the goal of a United Korea, which 
was the goal which was laid down by the United 
Nations. It was first laid down in 1947 when I 
handled the matter as a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation. It was reaffirmed in 1948 in Paris when 
I was also on the U.S. delegation handling the 
matter. It was again reaffirmed in 1950 when I 
was a delegate to the United Nations. That posi- 
tion was expressed by the President last Thursday 
and so expressed by me on Saturday.” 





Secretary Dulles replied as follows when asked 
about proposals that a political solution be made 
a condition to a military truce in Korea: 


I believe that we should try as far as is practi- 
cable to assure that a political discussion shall as 
nearly as possible coincide with the military armi- 
stice discussions, and that we should not face a 
long period of debate about an armistice which 
would postpone indefinitely political discussions. 
We have been through nearly 2 years of that, and 
I hope that if, and as, armistice negotiations are 
renewed, as they probably will be next Friday, 
that they will be quick and to the point, and not 
for long postpone political discussions. 

Of course, the armistice agreement,? which is 
not just a U.S. document but a U.N. document, 
has already been formulated in the sense that it 
provides by article IV, section 60, that it will be 
recommended that within 3 months after the ar- 
mistice agreement is signed a political conference 
be held. So to that extent, the order of events 
has already been fixed by a document which the 
United States alone is not at liberty to change. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, pp. 599 and 603. 
7 UN doc. A/2228, dated Oct. 18, 1952. 
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But I believe that we can expedite the armistice 
negotiations and, if they are successful, bring 
about a prompt political discussion. 





Asked whether he would favor going ahead with 
the armistice first and then go into political discus- 
sions, the Secretary replied: 


Yes, I think we are committed to that by the 
agreement as drawn and, which, I say, is not just 
a U.S. document, but a U.N. document. It was 
reported to the United Nations on October 18, 
1952. 





Asked whether the United States at the truce 
negotiations intended to sound out the Commu- 
nists as to their views on a political settlement, the 
Secretary replied: 


I doubt that that would be an appropriate forum 
for such a sounding, because that is a military 
discussion by military leaders and the armistice 
is a military document. It could be done through 
some other means but that doesn’t mean to say it 
will be. I just say it could be. 





Asked whether he thought the Communists 
would permit free elections and how the country 
could be unified without free elections throughout 
Korea, Secretary Dulles replied: 


I mean the kind of thing which was envisaged 
by the U.N. resolutions of 47 and °48 which did 
contemplate elections under neutral auspices. 
There was a commission, you know, sent out there. 
The United States was not represented on the 
commission. It was largely a commission of so- 
called neutrals. And they did supervise elections 
in part of the area but they were not allowed to 
proceed into the northern part of Korea. But 
refusals are not always permanent. We have been 
hoping for changes, and sometimes they come 
unexpectedly. 

You take what is happening today, the exchange 
of sick and wounded prisoners of war, that is 
something which the Government had sought a 
good many times over the past couple of years. It 
has always been rejected. When under President 
Eisenhower’s and my suggestion the proposal was 
renewed again last February 22, it was accepted. 
There are oftentimes unpredictable changes in the 
point of view and attitude of the Soviet Commu- 
nist regime, and it is never wise to abandon hope 
permanently. 





Correction 

BULLETIN of April 20, 1953, page 575, first column : 
The heading should read: Letter from General 
Nam II] to General Harrison, April 9. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings: 


Adjourned During April 1953 


International Wheat Council: 11th Session. : “es 
International Wheat Council: nanan of 8th Session . 
Indian Railways Exhibition eens ee en 
U. N. (United Nations) : 
Commission on Status of Women: 7th Session . 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 8th Session . 


Consultative Group in the Field of Prevention of Crime and Treatment 


of Offenders—Latin American Regional. 
Economic Commission for Latin America: 5th Session. ‘ ; 
Economic Commission for Europe: East-West Trade Conference . 
General Assembly: Reconvening of 7th Session. 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
nee on Relations with International Organizations: 14th 
ession. 
Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control 
Wmo (World Meteorological Organization): Commission for Synoptic 
Meteorology: Ist Session. 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): Executive Board: 33d Session. 
Biles International Trade Fair. : 
Conference on Caribbean Timbers, Their Utilization and Trade Within 
the Area. 
Icem (Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration) : 
Finance Committee . * ge OS) RL at oe 
5th Session of Committee . 
6th International Film Festival. . : 
Rice Consultative Committee: 6th Meeting , 
South Pacific Conference: 2d Session Oe eh ee 
Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization): Executive Committee: 
19th Meeting. 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): Ministerial Meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council. 


In Session as of April 30, 1953 


International Materials Conference . SO ee ee 
Orec (Office of European Economic Cooperation): European Inland 
Transport Conference. 
U.N. (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
15th Session of the Council . 
Commission on Human Rights: ‘9th Session 
Fiscal Commission: 4th Session . 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor: 4th Session ; 
High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on Refugees . 
Inter-American Council of Jurists: 2d Meeting . -— 
South Pacific Commission: 11th Session . 


Scheduled May i-July 31, 1953 


Irv (International Teleecommunication Union): 
Administrative Council: 8th Session : 
International Telegraph Consultative Committee: 8th Plenary ‘As- 
sembly 
lotmentional Cotton Advisory Committee: 12th Plenary Meeting . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Apr. 


tentative dates. 
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Washington . 
Washington . 
New Delhi 


New York. 
New York. . 


Rio de Janeiro. 


Rio de Janeiro. 
Geneva. 
New York. 


Rome. . 


Rome. .. . 
Washington . 


Paris . 


Milan . . 
Trinidad . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Cannes . 
Singapore . 
Nouméa " 
Washington 


Paris 


Washington 
Paris ° 


New York 
Geneva 

New York 
Geneva 
Geneva : 
Buenos Aires . 
Nouméa 


Geneva 
Arnheim . 


Washington 


23, 1953. 


Jan. 30—Apr.2 
Feb. 2—Apr. 13 
Mar. 4—Apr. 17 


Mar. 16—Apr. 3 
Mar. 30—Apr. 24 
Apr. 6-19 


Apr. 9-17 

Apr. 13-18* 

Feb. 24—Apr. 23 
(recessed) 


Mar. 30—Apr. 2 


Apr. 21-24 
Apr. 2-29* 


Apr. 8-20 


Apr. 12-29 
Apr. 13-18 


Apr. 13-15 
Apr. 16-25 
Apr. 15-29 
Apr. 15-16 
Apr. 16-28 
Apr. 20-30 


Apr. 23-25 


Feb. 26, 1951— 
Mar. 18— 


Mar. 31- 
Apr. 7- 

Apr. 27- 
Apr. 17- 
Apr. 27- 


Apr. 25- 


May 2- 
May 26- 


May 4- 


Asterisks indicate 
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Upvu (Universal Postal Union): Meeting of the Executive and Liaison 
Committee. 
U.N. (United Nations): 
Social Commission: 9th Session . 
Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War: 4th Session. . 
International Conference to Adopt Protocol on Limitation of the Pro- 
duction of Opium. 
International Law Commission: 5th Session . . 
Economic Commission for Europe: 3d Regional Meeting of European 
Statisticians. 
Trusteeship Council: 12th Session. 
Economic and Social Council: 16th Session 
Ad Hoc Committee on Administrative Unions 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations . 
Technical Assistance Committee . 
Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non- Self-Governing Territories) 
International Sugar Conference Pa Ce A ae ae 
Wuo (World Health Organization) : 
6th World Health Assembly . 
Executive Board: 12th Session . ‘ 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Standing Committee on Aircraft Performance: 4th Session 
Assembly: 7th Session , aan ee as Cane 
North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations . 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Permanent Agricultural Committee: 4th Session . 
Governing Body (and Committees) atti 
Annual Conference of the Ino: 36th Session . . 
—_ ing of Experts on Systems of Payment by Results in Construction 
ndustry. 
Caribbean Commission: 16th Meeting . . : 
International Rubber Study Group: 10th Meeting ‘ 
International Symposium on Neurosecretion . . 
a Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: 3d 
eeting 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Latin American Seminar on __— Problems . 
Committee on Commodity Problems: 21st Session 
Council: 17th Session . 
International Seed Testing Association: 10th ‘Congress : 
UNESCO — Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization 
International Center for Workers Education . 
Executive Board: 34th Session. . 
International Conference on the Role and Place of Music in Educa- 
tion 
2d Senecio Session 
International Chestnut Commission . 
Horticultural Congress and Exposition 
International Traffic and Safety Exhibition P ; 
Pan American Highway Congress, Provisional Committee . . 
Meeting of Directing Council of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood. 
8th Pan American Railway Congress . 


13th International Dairy Congress and Exposition 
International Whaling Commission, 5th Meeting . . 
International Commission for Criminal Investigation: 22d General 
Assembly. 
20th International Aeronautical Exposition 
Icsu (International Council of Scientific Unions): 
Committee on the International Geophysical Year 1957-58 
Executive Board: 5th Meeting. . . 
Ad Hoc aa on Quarantine Regulations (South Pacific Commis- 
sion 
Commission of International Union of Pure and Applied Physics on Cos- 
mic Rays. 
16th International Conference on Public Education . 
International Film Festival 
Wmo (World Meteorological Organization): “Regional Association for 
South America. 
9th General Assembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women . 
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The United Nations: A Place To Promote Peace 


by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
US. Representative to the United Nations 


U.S./U.N. press release dated April 15 


I come to you tonight from that interesting, 
novel, hopeful, primitive, sometimes exasperating 
but always essential contrivance known as the 
United Nations. Calvin Coolidge once said that 
politicians are men who are twice spoiled—by 
extravagant praise on the one hand and extrava- 
gant abuse on the other. I do not think the 
United Nations is spoiled but it certainly suffers 
from extravagant hopes which have inevitably 
led to extravagant disappointments. 

I personally approached the United Nations 
convinced of its essentiality but with some ex- 
asperation and without great expectations. I 
recognized that most Americans were troubled 
about it for two principal reasons: First, because 
of the reports of American employees of the 
United Nations who were subversive, and second, 
because of the impression that the Soviet Union 
was using the United Nations as a device to help 
it win the cold war. 

Let me assure you tonight that the personnel 
ea in the United Nations is in process of 

ing solved. On the day that I presented my 
credentials I told the Secretary-General of the 
importance of this problem to American public 
opinion. The next day I called again with 2,000 
forms, each of 6 pages in length—to be filled out 
by each employee, and that very afternoon, at the 
suggestion of the Secretary-General, the Amer- 
ican employees had lined themselves up in the 
corridors for fingerprinting. All forms have 
been filled out and are being processed by the Far 
and the Civil Service Commission. The Secre- 
tary-General has cooperated. I think this prob- 
lem is well on its way to satisfactory solution and 
should be cleaned up in a matter of months. 

As far as the cold war is concerned, we can set 


* Address made at the Women’s National Press Club 
dinner honoring the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors at Washington on Apr. 15. 
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down the following thoughts about the United 
Nations: 


It is a place where we can see what the Com- 
munists are doing in the war of ideas and some- 
times in other ways. Without it we could not see 
nearly as much. 

It is a place where Americans can see how their 
American public servants are conducting the 
American side in the cold war, and it therefore 
enables us to correct our mistakes. If it were not 
for the United Nations I do not know how we 
would ever become speedily aware of whether our 
conduct of the cold war was adequate or not. 

It is a place—and we as newspapermen will par- 
ticularly appreciate this—where you can get au- 
thoritative reactions quickly on the state of 
opinion in almost any part of the world, which it 
would take you days if not weeks, to get other- 
wise. For example, a few weeks ago Mr. Vyshin- 
sky turned to me and with upraised hand shouted: 
“You Americans have lost Asia anyway.” My 
answer, of course, was that we Americans were not 
trying to get Asia, that we did not think of Asia 
as some prize inhabited by slaves but as a place 
inhabited by human beings who wanted to live 
their own lives, and that the way to regard Asia 
was as a place to be helped rather than as a pawn 
in the game of power politics. 

Within 5 minutes after I said this there were 
representatives from Far Eastern nations who, 
knowing the public opinion in their own countries, 
said that my statement would be of such interest 
that it should be translated into many oriental 
languages and broadcast on the Voice of America. 
This, of course, was immediately done. It is use- 
ful for the United States to have a place where 
that kind of quick reaction can be obtained. 


It is a place where is located the greatest sound- 


*For text of Ambassador Lodge’s General Assembly 
statement of Mar. 11, see BULLETIN of Mar. 23, 1953, p. 446. 
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ing board in the world—where public opinion is 
developed for the world—and never forget that 

ublic opinion is basic in the modern world today 
in spite of iron curtains. 

It is a place where the free world gets consoli- 
dated. Being free, the non-Communist nations 
ois | tend to go their own way and to drift 
apart. But sooner or later some Communist 
spokesman will make some statement that is so 
monstrous and so outlandish and so offensive that 
you can almost see the free nations getting together 
before your very eyes. This more than counter- 
balances whatever advantages the Communists 
may get out of their propaganda. 

It is a place where representatives of nations 
can meet informally without raising considera- 
tions of prestige and thus settle disputes. The 
Berlin airlift, for example, was brought to an end 
as the result of an American and a Soviet repre- 
sentative more or less “bumping into each other” 
in the corridors of the United Nations. It is the 
best place in the world for this kind of contact— 
which can prevent such enormous quantities of 
human bloodshed. 

It is a place where we have developed allies— 
certainly not as many as we should have liked. 
But, equally certain, whatever allies we have are 
welcome and are that much clear gain. 


U.N. Divisions on the Korean Battleline 


One gets a sense of how utterly real the value of 
the United Nations is when it is recalled that in 
Korea, only 5 of 15 divisions in the line are Ameri- 
can. Of a 155-mile-long battlefront, 60 percent 
is held by Rox (Republic of Korea) troops, 15 per- 
cent by units from other U.N. countries, and 25 

ercent by Americans. And the Republic of 

Corea, over and above its own divisions, is giving 
us still more fighting help in the form of Karusa’s 
(Korean Augmentation to U.S. Army). Of the 
American divisions in the line, roughly one-fourth 
of the men consist of such Koreans. 

All of this, added to the fact that the American 
percentage is undoubtedly decreasing, gives the 
United Nations some very poignant value in actual 
terms of flesh and blood. Sixteen nations, in ad- 
dition to Korea, have proved by actually sending 
their manhood that they believe in the principle 
of collective security. To me, these nations— 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, and the United King- 
dom—should have a special place in the affec- 
tions of the American people. If we did not have 
their help and that of the Koreans, we would need 
10 more U.S. divisions in the line. 

It is a place in which hypocrisy can be exposed. 
Whoever has ever served in Congress knows that 
there is nothing like face-to-face debate to reveal 
a stuffed shirt to public gaze. The United Na- 
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tions fills a similar place in revealing hypocrisy 
among nations. 

It is a place where the threat of war in Iran in 
1946 was moderated and gradually extinguished ; 
it is a place from which the initiative was taken, 
with substantial American backing, to prevent 
Communist encroachment on Greece in 1947; it is 
a place which enormously facilitated the advent of 
Israel into the family of nations and prevented 
that advent from causing extensive hostilities; it 
is a place which, working with the Netherlands 
and the Indonesians, found the way to give full 
independence to the 76 million people inhabiting 
Indonesia; it is a place which means much to the 
independence of Libya and will undoubtedly 
mean much to the independence of Somaliland. 

It is a place in which the age-old American be- 
lief that a meeting of minds produces more wis- 
dom than the single opinion of even a brilliant 
mind is often demonstrated. The United States 
frequently brings proposals before the United Na- 
tions which have been extensively studied and 
prepared. Yet on many occasions these proposals 
have been altered and improved as a result of the 
debate. 

It is a place in which six of the member nations 
consist of peoples who were under alien control 
when the Charter was signed. Of the 800 million 
people in the free world who were dependent 10 
years ago, some 600 million, or three-fourths, have 
won full independence since 1945, and many more 
have been placed under U.N. trusteeship. The 
newly independent countries include the U.N. 
member states of India, Pakistan, Burma, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and Israel. They also 
include such nonmember states as Ceylon, Jordan, 
the Associated States of Indochina, and Libya. 

It is a place which at this moment is exerting a 
strong influence to prevent the dispute over Kash- 
mir between India and Pakistan from breaking 
out into open war. 

It is a place in which a veto-proof method has 
at last been evolved for bringing a real collective- 
defense program into being. When, as, and if 
aggression occurs in the future we will no longer 
be paralyzed by the Communist abuse of the veto. 


A Glass House Without Secrets 


It is a place which makes it hard for those who 
want to divide and rule. The strategy of Genghis 
Khan and, after him, Tamerlane, was to cajole 
one nation with false favors while attacking a 
neighbor nation. Sometimes I think that this is 
one of the more striking instances in modern times 
of inherited characteristics. But certainly it is 
true that it is much harder to play this kind of a 
game when the entire free world is looking in on 
the glass house on the East River, where there 
are no secrets and everyone can see what you’re 
doing. 

It is a place which, from the point of view of the 
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Kremlin, must be a real headache. They cannot 
control it; they cannot break it up; they do not 
dare leave it. 

All this is not to blind our eyes to the failures; 
the United Nations has appeared at times to be 
engaged in a stodgy routine instead of being the 
arena where the world struggle is dealt with most 
boldly ; and the United Nations has not prevented 
the Communist victory in China—a victory which 
achieved what imperialist Japan was seeking and 
which we risked war in order to avert. Although 
Soviet communism has suffered one serious setback 
in Yugoslavia and has been held back in Western 
Europe at the cost of great exertions, there have 
been Communist successes in other places which 
we would be foolish not to admit. 

There are a few other things which the United 
Nations is not. The United Nations is not a 

lace which in any way destroys U.S. sovereignty. 

he charter specifically prohibits its intervention 
in domestic matters. aw representative at the 
United Nations is not called Congressman or Sen- 
ator but Ambassador, and for the simple reason 
that he represents a sovereign state. 

It is not a place which threatens the destruction 
of our Constitution. The Supreme Court in the 
case of Asakura vs. The City of Seattle has said 
that the treaty-making “power does not extend as 
far as to authorize what the Constitution forbids.” 
Any treaty, whether drafted in the United Na- 
tions or not—and I am one who thinks that too 
many treaties have originated there—needs a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate as well as the signature 
of the President, and almost all treaties need con- 
gressional legislation later. 

It is not a nest of Communist spies, for the 
simple reason that there is nothing to spy on in 
the United Nations. The Russians haven’t even 
filled their quota of employees at the United Na- 
tions. No U.S. citizen employed by the United 
Nations has ever been prosecuted for espionage. 

It is not a place which is controlled by Soviet 
Russia and the Communists. It is a rare day 
when the Soviets can count on more than 5 votes 
out of the 60. 

It is not a snare which dragged the United 
States into the Korean war. The United States 
asked the United Nations to take action after the 
Korean war had broken out. 

It is, of course, not a place which can send 
American boys to fight anywhere. This power is 
a wholly American power. Moreover, the United 
States has the right to veto any action of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations dealing with 
armed force. 

The United Nations is, of course, not a place 
which can prevent great powers from fighting if 
they want to fight. But, as Secretary Dulles has 
said, 

It can help them to avoid fighting when they really 


do not want to fight but feel that, unless there is some 
face-saving device, use of force may be the only alterna- 
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tive to a disastrous loss of prestige. World organization 
provides a lap into which even the great powers may 
choose to drop their disputes. It provides a better way 
as against the alternatives of humiliating surrender and 
violent defiance. 


In the words of the charter, it is a “center for 
harmonizing.” 

None of the 60 Nations comprising the United 
Nations, except for the Soviet Union, is able to 
maintain its economic and strategic existence 
alone—and the Soviet Union can only do it by 
requiring the harshest kind of slave labor. It is 
particularly true that the United States cannot 
stand alone. Our country cannot maintain itself 
without supplies far in excess of what we produce 
here—metals, tin, copper, nickel, chrome, man- 
ganese, cobalt, etc., and ultimately oil. If we 
were denied as few as 20 essential materials we 
would be completely crippled. 

The only answer to this dilemma is to strengthen 
the bonds of enlightened self-interest and of mu- 
tual self-respect with other nations. 

To conclude, the United Nations is a place where 
world communism can see us at close range and 
that suggests this observation : 


Recent Changed Appearance of Soviet Policy 


There are probably several reasons for the re- 
cent changed appearance of Soviet policy. For 
one thing, it is the kind of change of. pace which 
a nation can use when it has the initiative. Hav- 
ing the initiative enables a nation on one day to 
anger and alert its rival and cause him to “tool 
up”—and then, just as he is beginning to get 
strong, to use honeyed words on some other day 
and cause the rival to “tool down.” One reason for 
the changed appearance of Soviet policy is the 
strength of America under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower as this has been reflected at the 
United Nations where the Soviets have had a good 
chance to observe it. I think we are giving the 
impression of a people united as they have not 
been in a long time behind a leader who has at his 
command many, many strong tools which he can 
use to regain the initiative and to build a peaceful 
world. 

For the future, therefore, we should look at 
deeds and not at words. Words have become so 
debased by communism that they are inaccurate 
guides to the truth of world strategy. We should 
watch for results and, when one action has been 
completed, then watch for the next. We will meet 
the Soviets halfway at any time, in the realm of 
deeds, and it is only deeds which can bind up the 
wounds of the world. 

The United Nations is not in any sense a finality. 
It is in a primitive stage, but, primitive though it 
is, we know that if it disappeared, war would seem 
inevitable. 

With all its faults, the United Nations is a liv- 
ing organization which has gone further toward 
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organizing peace and organizing security than any 
other body in modern history—and this result has 
occurred at a time of great threats to the peace 
and the security of the international community. 

I have said that war would seem inevitable if 
the United Nations disappeared. If, on the other 
hand, the United Nations continues and we do 
have armed aggression, then it would be the in- 
dispensable vehicle for repelling that aggression. 
This is undoubtedly one reason why the Commu- 
nists don’t leave it. 

We can also be sure that if the United Nations 
did not exist, even in its present imperfect form, 
men of good will throughout the world would be 
straining every nerve to create what we have now. 
It was possible to get along without a place like 
the United Nations in the days when the 414-day 
boat to Europe was the quickest way to travel 
across the seas. But now a place like the United 
Nations is just as necessary in international poli- 
tics as an airport is in international travel and 
for many of the same reasons. 

You ladies and gentlemen who play such a de- 
cisive role in molding the opinions of your fellow 
citizens have a great responsibility in this field. 
The issue of war and peace depends on the exist- 
ence of a consensus of moral judgment as to what 
is right and just. You play a decisive part in 
developing that consensus. But this is not all. 
Remember that when the Wright brothers in- 
vented the first airplane and caused it to fly a few 
hundred yards at Kitty Hawk, N.C., they did not 
immediately chop it to pieces with hatchets and 
burn it up with a blow torch because it had not 
flown further. They set about to improve it and 
so we have the wonderful airplanes of today. Let 
us work together to improve what we have, and 
in this work no single group can play as decisive 
a part as can this gathering of American news- 
paper editors. 


Adoption of Resolution 
on Korean Question 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 
US. Representative to the General Assembly? 


U.S./U.N. press release dated April 18 


We have just repeated in the Assembly an un- 
precedented step which was taken earlier this week 
in the Political and Security Committee. We 
have adopted unanimously a resolution on the 
Korean question. The resolution expresses the 
hope that the exchange of sick and wounded pris- 
oners of war will be speedily completed and that 
the further negotiations at Panmunjom will re- 
sult in achieving an early armistice in Korea con- 
sistent with U.N. principles and objectives. 


*Made on Apr. 18 in plenary session. 
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Text of General Assembly’s 
Resolution on Korea 


U.N. doc. A/Resolution 99 
Adopted April 18, 1953 


The General Assembly, 

REAFFIRMING its unswerving determination to 
spare no efforts likely to create conditions favour- 
able to the attainment of the purposes of peace 
and conciliation embodied in the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

Noting, following the United Nations Command 
initiative for the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war, the communication by the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China dated 
31 March 1953 to the President of the General 
Assembly, and the exchange of communications be- 
tween the United Nations Command and the Com- 
manders of the Chinese People’s Volunteers and 
the Korean People’s Army in regard thereto, 

CONFIDENT that a just and honourable armistice 
in Korea will powerfully contribute to alleviate the 
present international tension, 

1. Notes with deep satisfaction that an agreement 
has been signed in Korea on the exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners of war; 

2. Expresses the hope that the exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners of war will be speedily 
completed and that the further negotiations at 
Panmunjom will result in achieving an early armi- 
stice in Korea, consistent with the United Nations 
principles and objectives ; 

3. Decides to recess the present session upon com- 
pletion of the current agenda items, and requests 
the President of the General Assembly to recon- 
vene the present session to resume consideration 
of the Korean question (a) upon notification by 
the Unified Command to the Security Council of 
the signing of an armistice agreement in Korea; 
or (b) when in the view of a majority of Members 
other developments in Korea require consideration 
of this question. 











This is an impressive development. It expres- 
ses a real striving for peace. It is a response to 
the desire of the peoples of the world for a lessen- 
ing of tensions. 

e are pleased to see that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and those who vote with it, for the first time 
have voted today with the overwhelming majority 
of the United Nations in the General Assembly on 
a resolution dealing with Korea. It remains to 
be seen whether this action warrants the hope and 
optimism that has been engendered by this vote 
and by some recent Communist statements. It is 
easy enough for the Soviets to talk for peace. 
They have done that only too frequently before. 
It remains to be seen whether they really want 

eace and whether this promise will be reflected 
in constructive performance around the confer- 
ence table at Panmunjom. 

This strikes us as a solemn moment of hope 
rather than of gratitude. While these develop- 
ments are encouraging, this is not in our judgment 
a moment for elation. It is a time for sober re- 
flection, for further practical action at Panmun- 
jom which can result in an armistice. 
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Let there be no misunderstanding. Progress 
has been made. We realize it and we are glad. 
The U.N. Command negotiators and the Commun- 
ist commanders have agreed to exchange sick and 
wounded prisoners of war, a humanitarian task 
which is scheduled to begin on April 20. I am 
sure that all of us will be watching carefully in 
the hope that this important agreement will be 
carried out expeditiously. 

On April 7 last, the chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation, Ambassador Lodge, gave a report to this 
Assembly regarding developments which had 
taken place in Panmunjom up to that time2 A 
supplementary report of the communications ex- 
changed since April 7 is being transmitted to the 
President of the General Assembly for the infor- 
mation of the members of the United Nations. 

We are hopeful that the exchange of sick and 
wounded will be completed shortly. We are 
hopeful also that the letter of April 16 [17] of the 
U.N. Command will lead to a resumption of 
negotiations on the overall question of prisoners 
of war. 

My Government, which bears the responsibility 
for the Unified Command, will continue to seek 
peace by every honorable and decent means. The 
true initiative for peace has been with the United 
States and other loyal supporters of the United 
Nations. As President Eisenhower said on April 
16, the first great step toward peace must be the 
conclusion of an honorable armistice in Korea. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Ministerial Meeting of NAC 


The Department of State announced on April 
18 (press release 199) that a Ministerial Meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council will be held at 
Paris beginning April 23, 1953. The U.S. delega- 
tion to the meeting will be as follows: 


U.S. Representatives 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense 

Harold E. Stassen, Director for Mutual Security 


U.S. Permanent Representative 
William H. Draper, Jr. 


Advisers 


C. Douglas Dillon, American Ambassador to France 

W. Randolf Burgess, Consultant and Deputy to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury 

Omar N. Bradley, General of the Army, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 

Carl W. McCardle, Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 20, 1953, p. 574. 
* Ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 608. 
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Douglas MacArthur, 2d, Counselor, Department of State 

Andrew N. Overby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

Frank C. Nash, Assistant Secretary of Defense 

Frederick L. Anderson, Deputy U.S. Special Representa- 
tive in Europe 

David K. E. Bruce, U.S. Observer to the Interim Commit- 
tee of the European Defense Community and U.S. 
Representative to the European Coal and Steel 
Community 

John Ohly, Deputy to the Director for Mutual Security 


Members 


Charles W. Adair, Jr., William Batt, Royden E. Beebe, Jr., 
Brig. Gen. Usar, Henry E. Billingsley, James S. Bil- 
lups, Lt. Col., Usa, Arthur C. Davis, Vice Adm., UsN, 
C. Burke Elbrick, Roger Ernst, Russel Fessenden, 
Luke W. Finlay, Richard B. Freund, William Gal- 
loway, Harrison A. Gerhardt, Col., Usa, C. Dillon 
Glendinning, Lincoln Gordon, John C. Hughes, Fred 
W. Jandrey, Helen P. Kirkpatrick, Jeffrey C. Kitchen, 
Willis S. Mathews, Brig. Gen., Usa, Ben T. Moore, 
Roderic O’Connor, William N. Tomlinson, George H. 
Willis, Robert J. Wood, Brig. Gen., Usa, James K. 
Woolnough, Jr., Col., Usa 


Executive Secretary 
Millard L. Kenestrick 


Assistant Executive Secretaries 


John E. Fobes, Joseph Slater 


Mineral Resources Development (ECAFE) 


The Department of State announced on April 20 (press 
release 205) that the U.S. Government had accepted the 
invitation of the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (EcaFr) to participate in a Regional 
Conference on Mineral Resources Development which 
will be held at Tokyo from April 20 to 30, 1953. The U.S. 
delegation to this conference is as follows: 


Chairman 


Peyton Kerr, Economic Officer, American Embassy, Tokyo 


Members 


David A. Andrews, Assistant Chief, Foreign Geology 
Branch, Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior 


Wesley Clifford Haraldson, Economie Officer, American 
Embassy, Tokyo 


Ear! Irving, Senior Mining Consultant, Special Technical 
Economic Mission, Manila 


K. P. Wang, Chief, Far East Branch, Foreign Minerals 
Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior 


The conference at Tokyo has been called by Ecare to 
provide an opportunity for experts on mineral resources 
to exchange views on and discuss techniques for the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of the countries of 
the Far East. In addition to discussions concerning 
mineral resources exploration and exploitation in con- 
nection with the overall economic development of the 
region, the conference will be concerned with status re- 
ports by country experts regarding specific minerals. 
Activities undertaken under the technical cooperation 
program, the United Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, and other programs of technical assistance 
in the field of mineral resources development will also be 
considered. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{April 16-23] 


General Assembly 


The Assembly on April 18 unanimously adopted 
Committee I’s resolution noting with satisfaction 
the agreement on the exchange of sick and 
wounded, expressing hope for an early Korean 
armistice, and providing for recessing the present 
session after completion of the current agenda 
items. In an explanation of vote, Ernest A. Gross 
(U.S.) expressed his Government’s pleasure at 
seeing the U.S.S.R. and those who voted with it 
join the overwhelming majority for the first time 
on a General Assembly resolution dealing with 
Korea. It remained to be seen, he went on, 
whether this action warranted the hope and op- 
timism that had been engendered by this vote 
and by some recent Communist statements. It 
was easy enough for the Soviets to talk of peace; 
whether they really wanted peace, and whether 
this promise would be reflected around the Pan- 
munjom conference table, was another matter. 

The United States, Ambassador Gross con- 
tinued, was hopeful that the exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners of war would be completed 
shortly and that negotiations on the overall pris- 
oner question would be resumed. The true initia- 
tive for peace, he went on, was with the United 
States and the other loyal supporters of the United 
Nations. 

Earlier in the meeting, President Lester Pearson 
explained that since Committee V (Administrative 
and Budgetary) was not meeting during the second 
half of the session, the Secretary-General had pre- 
pared a report on the fiscal implications of Com- 
mittee I’s report on the bacteriological-warfare 
item. He requested unanimous consent for a pro- 

osal that the Assembly examine the estimates 
itself, without reference to Committee V. Andrei 
Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) objected to the proposal on 
the grounds that it was contrary to the rule requir- 
ing study of all financial implications by Com- 
mittee V and that, in any event, the investigatory 
body was unnecessary inasmuch as the germ-war- 
fare charges already had been investigated by 
what he called impartial groups. 

Because of this objection, President Pearson 
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said Committee V would be called into session and 
that its report would be taken up at the next 
plenary meeting.’ 

The Assembly completed its agenda on April 23, 
by adopting Committee I’s resolutions on the bac- 
teriological-warfare item and on the Burmese 
complaint, and went into recess. Under the terms 
of the resolution on Korea adopted on April 18, it 
will reconvene to resume consideration of the 
Korean question after conclusion of an armistice 
in Korea or if other Korean developments require 
it to do so. 

The vote on the resolution calling for an impar- 
tial investigation of germ-warfare charges was 
51-5 (Soviet bloc)-4 (Burma, India, Indonesia, 
Saudi Arabia). The Saudi Arabian delegate ex- 
plained his abstention on the ground that prior 
agreement had not been reached by the parties 
directly concerned. 

On the Burmese complaint, the vote was 59-0-1 
(China). The representative of Burma, who had 
abstained from voting on the resolution in Com- 
mittee I, this time cast an affirmative vote on in- 
structions from Rangoon; his Government, he 
said, had been impressed by the efforts made to- 
ward reaching general agreement on the question. 

Committee I (Political and Security)—The re- 
vised Brazilian resolution on Korea was adopted 
unanimously on April 16. The Committee voted 
after the Polish delegate, Stanislaw Skzreszewski, 
announced that he would withdraw the Korean 
section of his resolution, in view of the “new 
initiative” by the Chinese Communists and North 
Koreans; his delegation would vote for the Bra- 
zilian proposal. On instructions from his Gov- 
ernment, he also would not insist on a vote on the 
remaining sections of his resolution, dealing with 
disarmament and Nato, since the debate indicated 
that those two problems needed further discussion. 
He reserved the right to raise them at the next 
regular session of the Assembly. 

At the next day’s meeting, debate began on the 
Burmese complaint of aggression by the National 
Government of China, a new item which the Gen- 


1On April 21 Committee V voted 32-5 (Soviet bloc)-4 
to inform the Assembly that the adoption and implementa- 
tion of the Committee I resolution would involve about 
$65,000, to be financed out of the Working Capital Fund. 
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eral Committee on March 31 had recommended for 
inclusion on the Assembly’s agenda. 

U Myint Thein (Burma) charged that Chinese 
Nationalist forces which had retreated into Burma 
in 1950 were committing aggression against his 
country. Dr. Tingfu Tsiang (China) denied that 
his Government had any control over the Chinese 
troops in Burma. However, if Burma wanted the 
National Government to further Burmese wishes 
on the matter, the National Government stood 
ready to cooperate; but the resolution was neither 
just nor helpful. 

Following is the text of a statement which Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (U.S.) made 
during the debate on April 21: 


The problem before the Committee is essentially one 
of achieving a peaceful settlement of Burma’s complaint 
concerning the presence of Chinese irregular troops in 
Burma contrary to the wishes of the Burmese Govern- 
ment. Some of these troops settled in the Kengtung area 
at the end of World War II, and others have drifted into 
Burma since then. Some 1,700 troops under General 
Li Mi retreated into Burma in 1950 and have since then 
been joined by stragglers from neighboring regions. The 
total number of Chinese irregular troops presently on 
Burmese soil is estimated by the Burmese Government at 


The United States believes that Burma is entirely 
justified in its desire to eliminate from its territories these 
troops in view of the fact that they do not submit to its 
authority and that elements of them have been engaged 
in depredations against peaceful Burmese villages. It is 
in the common interest of Burma and China, and of the 
United Nations, that effective steps be taken to remove 
through pacific means this challenge to Burma’s 
sovereignty. 

Since Burma and the Republic of China do not main- 
tain diplomatic relations, some intermediary which has 
relations with both has been needed. At the request of 
Burma, the United States has acted as this intermediary. 
Within the last few months, my government has been 
engaged in a vigorous effort to bring the parties to 
agreement on a method of meeting the situation. 

We believe that the fundamental basis for any negotia- 
tions is an agreement in principle by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to cooperate to the best of its ability in effecting a 
withdrawal of Li Mi’s troops from Burma. After this 
there should be a cessation of hostile activities and an 
examination of feasible methods of withdrawing the 
troops. This in turn should be followed by a laying down 
of arms and departure of the troops from Burma. It is 
toward this type of solution that the United States is 
working. 

We consider that progress has been made in these ef- 
forts and we have ground for belief that with cooperation 
along these lines tangible results will be forthcoming. In 
his statement the Representative of China gave certain 
assurances concerning the cessation of support and supply 
of the troops. And we noted with special interest the 
statement of the Delegate of Thailand that his government 
stands ready to facilitate the evacuation of the Chinese 
irregular troops through his country, if agreement is 
reached on this course. It is only through such helpful 
moves as this that a solution can be found. We are in 
constant contact with both parties; and our efforts are 
continuing and will continue as long as they are desired 
and there is a prospect of useful results. 

The problem is not an easy one. It appears doubtful 
to us that a full solution—that is, the departure of all 
these irregular troops—will be feasible. Many of the 
troops seem to be common bandits posing as Chinese Na- 
tionalists. Numerous others are not under the control 
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of anyone and have long looked upon certain parts of the 

Kengtung area as their home. We hope, however, that, if 

the present negotiations are successful, a substantial num- 

ber can be induced to leave Burma, thus reducing the 

<— to manageable proportions for the Government of 
rma. 

"The United States Delegation does not believe that the 
draft resolution proposed by Burma, in its present form, 
is the best approach to this problem. Adoption of such 
condemnatory language by the Assembly would be likely 
to retard rather than promote the agreement which is 
clearly needed. Moreover, we do not believe that the 
procedure established in the Burmese draft resolution— 
action in the General Assembly calling for subsequent 
and essentially duplicate consideration in the Security 
Council—would be desirable as a general practice or 
helpful in this case. We think that, instead, the Assembly 
should address itself to the promotion of efforts for a 
peaceful and practical settlement... . 

Two additional resolutions were introduced 
April 21. A proposal by Argentina requested 
Burma, China, and others directly concerned to 
enter into negotiations, especially to bring about 
the “immediate withdrawal” of the troops. A 
Mexican draft provided that the General Assem- 
bly should call upon the foreign troops, whose 
presence, hostile activities, and depredations it 
considered a violation of Burmese sovereignty, 
to submit to disarmament and agree to internment 
or to leave Burma at once. The text also con- 
demned the hostile acts of the forces and affirmed 
that assistance to them was contrary to the charter. 
It invited Burma to report on the situation to the 
next Assembly. 

By a proposal introduced by Argentina and 
Chile, the Mexican draft was amended to recom- 
mend that the negotiations in progress through 
the good offices of other states be continued. The 
Mexican draft was further amended by Lebanon 
and was adopted on April 22 by a vote of 58-0-2. 
Because the Committee, on a motion by Iran, 
decided to give the Mexican draft priority in the 
voting, the Burmese text did not come up for a 
vote. The Burmese delegate, explaining his ab- 
stention, expressed regret that the Committee had 
not seen eye to eye with it on the dispute. 

As the Committee ended its work, Chairman 
Joao Carlos Muniz ( werner said that in his view 
the meetings had been marked by a high level of 
debate. After several speakers had paid warm 
tributes to the chairman, Andrei Vyshinsky, 
speaking for the “so-called Soviet bloc—which was 
a figment of the imagination,” remarked that 
Chairman Muniz had done a good job on the whole. 


Economic and Social Council 


Discussion of the world economic situation be- 
gan on April 16. In general, the speakers agreed 
that current prospects for peace did not threaten 
the international economy. Delegates from Bel- 
gium, India, and Sweden, however, urged that 
studies be made of the problems involved in recon- 
version and possible economic recession. Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.) expressed apprehension 
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over the continued imbalance of payments and 
warned that any increase in obstacles to U.S. im- 

orts would have “very serious” consequences. 

peaking for the United States, James J. Wads- 
worth stressed the importance of encouraging 
individual incentive and said his Government 
would have a “cooperative approach” to the prob- 
lem of building a productive, strong economic sys- 
tem within the free world. 

On April 17 the Council adopted unanimously 
an Argentine-Australian-French draft recom- 
mending continuance of international action for 
conservation and utilization of nonagricultural 
and water resources under previous Council 
resolutions. 

Action on the world economic situation was com- 
pleted on April 23 with the adoption of a request 
that the Secretary-General include index numbers 
for marine freight rates in future reports. At 
the same meeting, the Council approved unani- 
mously a revised six-state resolution on rapid in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped countries, thus 
concluding its consideration of integrated eco- 
nomic development. The revised draft author- 
ized the Secretary-General to consult experts 
(rather than to convene an expert group, as in the 
original text) in continuing his studies on the pro- 
cess and problems of industrialization, and re- 
— that a report be submitted before the 

ouncil’s eighteenth session opened. A U.S.- 
French amendment suggesting that such studies 
be carried out by subsidiary Council bodies was re- 
jected, 5-11-2. 
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German Debt Settlement Agreements 
Transmitted to the Senate 


Message of the President to the Senate 
White House press release dated April 10 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of the 
Senate a copy of each of the following agree- 
ments: 


1. Agreement on German External Debts signed 
at London on February 27, 1953, by the Seluel 
Republic of Germany and by the United States 
and 17 other creditor countries.’ 

2. Agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany regarding the 
Settlement of the Claims of the United States for 
Postwar Economic Assistance (other than sur- 

lus property) to Germany signed at London on 

ebruary 27, 1953.? 


SS 


1§. Exec. D, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
2S. Exec. E, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
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3. Agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany relating to the 
Indebtedness of Germany for Awards made by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, signed at London on February 27, 
1953.8 

4. Agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany concerning the 
Validation of German Dollar Bonds signed at 
Bonn on April 1, 1953.4 
I request the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the ratification of these four agreements. 

In addition, I transmit for the information of 
the Senate two related agreements between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
States and a report made to me by the Secretary 
of State covering all six of these agreements. One 
of the agreements is concerned with the settle- 
ment of the obligation of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the United States for surplus prop- 
erty furnished to Germany. This agreement was 
signed at London on February 27, 1953, and was 
concluded under the authority of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (P. L. 152, 81st Cong.). The other agree- 
ment signed at Bonn on February 27, 1953, is an 
executive agreement relating to the establishment 
of procedures for the validation of dollar bonds 
of German issue.® 

The arrangements set forth in these several 
agreements provide for the orderly settlement of 
German external debts, including the prewar 
debts due mainly to private persons and the claims 
of the U.S. Government arising from postwar 
economic assistance to Germany. On the former 
of these categories, the effect will be to end the 
state of default which has existed for about 20 
years. The consideration of reparation and 
other governmental claims arising from World 
Wars I and II is deferred under the terms of the 
agreement. 

The complex documents transmitted herewith 
are the result of negotiations, extending over more 
than 2 years, in which all of the interests con- 
cerned have been represented. In particular, it 
is to be noted that the settlement terms and pro- 
cedures for debts due to private creditors were 
worked out by negotiations between representa- 
tives of private creditor interests and of the debt- 
ors. In the light of all of the circumstances, it is 
the view of the Executive Branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that the settlement arrangements em- 
bodied in the Agreement on German External 
Debts and in the various bilateral agreements are 
reasonable, satisfactory, and equitable to the 
interests concerned. 

With regard to debts due to private creditors, 
maturity dates have been extended and the credi- 
tors are called upon to accept a reduction in in- 


5S. Exec. F, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
*S. Exec. G, 83d Cong., Ist sess. For text, see below. 
5’ For text see BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 376. 
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terest arrears and interest rates, but the principal 
of the debts is unchanged. With regard to the 
claims for economic assistance given to Germany 
in the postwar period, for which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is by far the largest claimant, the settle- 
ment is comparable to the terms which other 
countries have received for similar assistance. On 
both categories of debt, the German Federal Re- 
public has undertaken to make very considerable 
payments, but these payments may reasonably be 
considered within the Federal Republic’s capacity 
to pay. Should the German Federal Republic, 
however, get into payment difficulties, consulta- 
tive machinery to deal with the situation is pro- 
vided for. 

The elimination of the German state of default 
will contribute substantially and directly to the 
development of normal commercial relationships 
between the German Federal Republic and the rest 
of the free world. It will open up the possibili- 
ties of new credit, for both short-term trade 
financing and long-term investment. 

These agreements should be considered by the 
Senate not only in the light of the direct financial 
benefits to the United States but also in relation 
to the contribution they will make to the achieve- 
ment of the principal objective of U.S. policy 
toward Germany, that of restoring Germany to 
the position of a responsible nation in the com- 
munity of free nations. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to the Agree- 
ment on German External Debts and to the three 
bilateral agreements between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany relating, 
respectively, to the settlement of claims for post- 
war economic assistance to Germany, to the in- 
debtedness of Germany for the Mixed Claims 
Commission awards, and to the validation of Ger- 
man dollar bonds, and give its advice and consent 
to their ratification, in order that the debt settle- 
ment arrangements may be made effective as 
promptly as possible. 


Text of U. S.-German Dollar Bond Agreement 
Press release 196 dated April 16 


The Department of State made public on April 
11 the final text of the agreement between the 
United States and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many regarding certain matters arising from the 
validation of German dollar bonds. The agree- 
ment was signed at Bonn on April 1, 1953. 


The final text of the agreement is as follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY REGARDING CERTAIN 
MATTERS ARISING FROM THE VALIDATION OF GERMAN 
Do.tLarR Bonps 


WHEREAS the United States of America (hereinafter 
referred to as “the United States’) and the Federal 


‘For text of the Department’s announcement of the 
signing, see ibid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 569. 
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Republic of Germany (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Federal Republic’) have agreed that it is in their com- 
mon interest to provide for the determination of the 
validity of German dollar bonds in view of the possibility 
that a large number of such bonds may have been unlaw- 
fully acquired during hostilities in Germany or soon 
thereafter ; 

WHEREAS they have agreed on procedures for accom- 
plishing this purpose in the Agreement Between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany Regarding the 
Validation of Dollar Bonds of German Issue (hereinafter 
referred to as “the Agreement on Validation Procedures” ) 
signed at Bonn on February 27, 1953; 

WHEREAS the Federal Republic on the one hand and 
the United States and other countries on the other signed 
the Agreement on German External Debts at London on 
February 27, 1953, for the settlement of Germany’s ex- 
ternal obligations, including German dollar bonds, the 
benefits of which will apply only to bonds which have 
been duly validated; and 

WuHerEAS the United States and the Federal Republic 
agree that further measures are required to permit 
debtors and creditors to proceed to the orderly settlement 
of the obligations arising from German dollar bonds with 
confidence in the stability of the procedures regarding 
validation and with assurance that claims prejudicial to 
such settlement will not be asserted on the basis of bonds 
which were unlawfully acquired: 

THEREFORE, the United States and the Federal Republic 
have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


Except as may be agreed between the Federal Republic 
and the United States, the Federal Republic will not 
amend, modify, or repeal its Law for the Validation of 
German Foreign Currency Bonds of August 25, 1952 
(Bundesgesetzblatt 1952, Part I, page 553) (hereinafter 
referred to as “the Validation Law’’) or the Schedule 
thereto insofar as they relate to bonds, debentures, or 
other obligations (hereinafter referred to as bonds) listed 
in the said Schedule or in the First Implementing Ordi- 
nance under the said Law of February 21, 1953 (Bundes- 
gesetzblatt 1953, Part I, page 31) and in respect of which 
the Schedule or the said Ordinance describes the United 
States as the Country of Offering, or to coupons, dividend 
warrants, renewal certificates, subscription warrants or 
other secondary instruments issued in connection with 
such bonds. Except as may be so agreed, the Federal 
Republic will not extend the provisions of the said Law 
to bonds offered in the United States and not listed in 
the said Schedule or the said Ordinance. 


Article II 


No bond, coupon, dividend warrant, renewal certificate, 
subscription warrant or other secondary instrument re- 
ferred to in the first sentence of Article I above shall be 
enforceable unless and until it shall be validated either 
by the Board for the Validation of German Bonds in the 
United States established by the Agreement on Validation 
Procedures, or by the authorities competent for that pur- 
pose in the Federal Republic. 


Article III 


The members of the Board for the Validation of Ger- 
man Bonds in the United States are authorized and bound 
to waive all immunity from service of process issuing from 
courts in the United States in proceedings brought to 
determine whether the requirements for validation of 
bonds under the Validation Law have been met. Such 
proceedings must be brought within three months from 
receipt of the decision of the Board by the party seeking 
validation of the bond. It is agreed that such members 
will comply with any judgments, orders or decrees that 
such courts may issue in such proceedings. The term 
“members” as used in this Article includes the chairman 
and the deputies of the members when acting as members. 
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Article IV 


For the purpose of all proceedings in the United States, 
the English texts of the Validation Law and of the Sec- 
ond Implementing Ordinance thereunder of March 7, 1953 
(Bundesanzeiger Nr. 50 of March 138, 1953) which are 
annexed to the Agreement on Validation Procedures shall 
be authentic. 

Article V 


This Agreement shall be ratified by the United States 
and the I‘ederal Republic in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional procedures. The Agreement shall 
enter into force upon (a) the exchange of instruments of 
ratification at Washington, and (0b) the entry into force 
of the Agreement on German External Debts between the 
Federal Republic on the one hand, and France, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
United States and other countries on the other hand. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and German lan- 
guages, both authentic, at Bonn, this Ist day of April, 
1953. 

For the United States of America: 
JAMES B. CONANT 


For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
SCHAEFFER 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


United States Educational Foundation in Finland. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2555. Pub. 4811. 
13 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Finland— 
Signed at Helsinki July 2, 1952; entered into force 
July 2, 1952. 


Progress in the War of Ideas. International Information 
and Cultural Series 30. Pub. 4858. 6 pp. Free. 


Address by Wilson Compton, broadcast Dec. 23, 1952. 


Ninth Semiannual Report of the Secretary of State to 
Congress on the International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Program. International Information 
and Cultural Series 31. Pub. 4867. 42 pp. 25¢. 


Reviews the activities carried on, the effectiveness 
achieved, and the expenditures incurred by 11a during 
the period Jan. 1-June 30, 1952. 


Health and Sanitation, Cooperative Program in Uruguay. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2453. Pub. 
4745. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and 
Uruguay—Signed at Montevideo Oct. 4, 1950, and 
Mar. 7, 1951; agreement between Government of 
Uruguay and the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs—Signed at Montevideo Mar. 8, 1951. 





Technical Cooperation, Supplementing Agreement of Feb. 
9, 1951. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2506. Pub. 4766. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan— 
' Signed at Karachi Feb. 2, 1952. 
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Vocational Education Mission to El Salvador, Modifying 
and Extending Agreement of Jan. 27 and Feb. 12, 1951. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2523. Pub. 
4767. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and 
El Salvador—Signed at San Salvador Feb. 19 and 28, 
1952. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for the United Kingdom, 
Payment of Transportation Charges, Amending Agree- 
ment of Dec. 1, 1948. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2473. Pub. 4829. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and the 
United Kingdom—Signed at London Feb. 23, and 
Apr. 7, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation, Guaranties Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2500. Pub. 4832. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and 
Turkey—Signed at Ankara Nov. 15, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation, Relief Supplies and Packages for 
the United Kingdom, Terminating Agreement of Dec. 1, 
1948, as Amended. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2474. Pub. 4855. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and the 
United Kingdom—Signed at London June 1, 1951. 


Point 4—What It Is and How It Works. Economic Co- 
operation Series 39. Pub. 4868. 12 pp. 5¢. 


This booklet deals with our Government’s program 
of assistance to other countries in developing re- 
sources and in giving technical training. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Estates of Deceased Persons. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2595. Pub. 
4897. 23 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States and Finland— 
Signed at Washington Mar. 3, 1952. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Apr. 20-24, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press releases issued prior to Apr. 20 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 186 of 
Apr. 10, 189 of Apr. 10, 192 of Apr. 15, 193 of Apr. 15, 
194 of Apr. 16, 196 of Apr. 16, and 199 of Apr. 18. 
No. Date Subject 
7201 4/20 Exit visa for Pvt. Bergen 
7202 4/20 Cale: Latin American trade 

203 4/20 Dulles: Possible Korean settlement 
4204 4/20 Dulles: Private organizations & Pt. 4 
205 4/20 Mineral resources (EcAFE) 
206 4/21 Dulles: 11th meeting of Nac 
*207 4/21 Kimball, Carolan appointed to Ita 
*208 4/22 Fs1 graduates Pt. 4 technicians 
7209 4/22 Curtailment of Ita staff 
*210 4/23 deMille to assist Ita 
7211 4/24 Prewar treaties with Japan 
#212 4/24 Fiscal Commission (Ecosoc) 
*213 4/24 Smith: Advance text of address in N. H. 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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At the crossroads in U.S. trade policy (Morton) . 
The United Nations: A place to a peace 
(Lodge) . era a! x 
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KOREA: 


Adoption of resolution on Korean question 
(text of resolution, Gross statement) 

Questions relating to possible settlement of 
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LAOS: U.S. expresses sympathy for people . 


Claims and Property 
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ted to the Senate (Eisenhower), text of 
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President favors increased aid to migrants from 
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Finance 
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Foreign Service 

The visa function under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (Auerbach) 

Immigration and Naturalization 
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The visa function under the Ruasigration and 
Nationality Act (Auerbach) 

International Meetings 


Calendar of meetings 


U.S. DELEGATIONS: 


Mineral resources development (ECAFE) . 
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Index 
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Ministerial meeting of Nac . 

Secretary Dulles departs for Nac ministerial 
meeting a ere eee 
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